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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


———=— 


ENIGMA. 
Wes are little airy creatures :— 
All of different voice and features. 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you'll find in jet, 
T’other you may see in tin, 
And the fourth a box within ; 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you. 
—Dean Swift. 
Answer.—The vowels, A, E, I, O, U. 
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THe ConTINENTAL HoTeEL CANDLE. — An 
American consul in Belgium tells of a New 
Yorker who was shown to a room in a hotel in 
Brussels where he found twenty candles stuck 
in a chandelier in the centre. As it was dark 
the attendant lighted them all; but the guest 
had been in European hotels before, and made 
him put them out immediately. It was of no 
avail, however. In his bill next day he found 
them charged, ‘‘ Twenty candles, ten francs.” 
So he went back to his room and took them all 
out, wrapped them in paper, and slipped them 
into his overcoat pocket. When he was about 
to leave he found the servants drawn up in two 
lines in the hall—man-servants on one side, 
maid-servants on the other, all smiling and 
ready for the expected tip. The visitor drew 
out his package and distributed the candles one 
to each. ‘Allow me, monsieur,” said he, with 
a bow; “permit me, madam. They are very 
superior candles, I assure you ; I paid ten cents 
apiece for them”; and he left them all staring 
at their candles like so many altar boys. 

* * * 


‘‘ Lixep Sartine.”—About twenty years ago a 
steam-packet company of Liverpool winked to 
buy a piece of land which was owned by a 
‘stay-at-home spinster,” as her neighbours 
described her. She sold her land at a very low 
price, but insisted upon a clause being inserted 
in the agreement giving her the right, at any 
time during her life, to travel with a companion 
in any of the company’s vessels. When the 
agreement was closed, she sold her furniture 
and went on board the first outgoing ship 
belonging to the packet company. For years 
this shrewd spinster lived nearly all the time 
upon one ship or another, frequently accom- 
panied by a pepe eam according to agree- 
ment. This was always a person who otherwise 
would have been a regular passenger, but who 
purchased her ticket at a reduced rate by pay- 
ing the spinster instead of the packet company. 
The company offered her more than twice the 
value of the land if she would give up the 
privilege, but this she would not do. Her reply 
was, ‘You got the land cheap, and I like sail- 
ing, so we ought both to be satisfied.” 
mks £ 


THE TWO EVENING TRAINS. 


Tus first train leaves at 6 p.m. 

For the land where the steep flower blows, 
And mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace-car is the mother’s arms, 
The whistle a low, sweet strain ; 

The passenger winks and nods and blinks, 
And goes to sleep on the train. 


At 8 p.m. the next train starts 

For the pleasant land afar ; 
The summons clear falls on the ear, 
‘* All aboard for the sleeping-car !”” 


But what is the fare to this pleasant land ? 
I hope it is not too dear, 

The fare is this—a loving kiss— 
And ‘tis paid to the engineer. 


So I ask Him who the children took 
On His knee in kindness great, 
‘“‘ Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day, 
That leave at six and eight. 


‘* Keep-watch o’er the penal thus I pray, 
‘“* For they are very dear ; 
And have special ward, O, gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.” 
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A PIONEER WOMAN. 


FRANCES WRIGHT. 
By Emity Hit. 
«* Toe Pioneer Woman in the cause of Woman's 
Rights” is the description of Frances Wright 
(Madame D’Arusmont) on the title-page of her 
biography, published in Cincinnati in 1850, two 
years before her death. An early work against 
‘“*Woman’s Rights,” too, selected Miss Wright 
for particular abuse. But the expectations thus 
aroused are hardly realised by what we 
have been able to recover of her life and 
writings. She spoke from platforms—was, 
perhaps, the first woman to do so—and she 
spoke her own thoughts. But her thoughts and 
her efforts were not so much directed to the 
emancipation of her own sex as to the abolition 
of all privileges and legal inequalities. In fact, 
the cause to which she gave herself from her 


early girlhood—to which her large intellect, her 


warm heart, her time, her energy, and her not 
inconsiderable fortune, were devoted—was that 
which bore as its triple watchword—“ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” Frances Wright would 
not, perhaps, have said with Mons. Emile de 
Girardin : ‘‘ Jene suis pour le droit feminin contre 
Je droit masculin, ni pour le droit masculin 
contre le droit feminin; je suis pour le droit 
humain,” but her life was lived in the time 
when the problem of “ the rights of man,” or 
the abolition of class privilege, had not merged 
into the problem of ‘ woman’s rights,” or the 
abolition of sex privilege. However, we have 
found the life and work of this good soldier of 
ress so interesting as to deserve some record 
re. 

Frances Wright has been little written 
about, and most of what has appeared about 
her is to be found in books published in 
America; there the larger part of her mature 
life was spent, so that some people imagined 
that she was an American, but her birth-place 
was ‘Bonnie Dundee,” and her parentage 
Anglo-Scottish. Her father, John Wright, was 
an intimate friend of Adam Smith, and also of 
many of the “ advanced” political thinkers of 
the close of last century. He was an ardent 
upholder of the principles of ’89, and for his 
share in the publication of a cheap edition of 
Thomas Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” was 
“shadowed” by the Government of the 
day. He belonged to a North High. 
land family, which had as its motto, 
“Pro rege saepe,” which he characteris- 
tically exchanged for “ Patria cara, carior 
libertas.” Mr. Wright was what was rare in 
those days, a leisured and moneyed Radical. 
Left an orphan in his boyhood, and inheriting 
the property of his father, a wealthy merchant 
of Dundee, he received a good school and 
university education, and then travelled for 


two years. He was probably a young man of | 
considerable culture and attainments, and his | 
pursuit of revolutionary ideals did not prevent | 
him from becoming an accomplished antiquarian. | 


belonged on the paternal side to the Campbells 
of Argyll, and on the spindle side to what one 
of her daughter’s biographers has styled the 
“lettered aristocracy of England.” Baron 
Rokeby, Primate of Ireland, was Mrs. Wright's 
uncle, and her brother was a distinguished 
Indian officer, General William Campbell. 

Frances Wright was thus what is called 
“well connected.” Her character affords a 
striking instance of the tendency of the 
daughters to inherit the mental make-up of the 
father. When a man dies under thirty, the 
influence of his personality and intercourse 
cannot be very considerable on the minds of 
his children. Yet, as Professor Mylne, of 
Glasgow, an uncle of Mr. Wright, said, when 
he met his grand-niece as a grown-up young 
lady, ‘‘ she was, in all her ideas and sentiments, 
emphatically her father’s child.” 

The family consisted of two girls and a boy. 
The latter was killed, when only fifteen, in an 
encounter with the French, on his way out to 
India as a cadet in the East India Company's 
service. The other daughter, Camilla, was 
brought up with her elder sister, and died while 
living with her in Paris in 1831. Both sisters, 
being doubly orphaned, were Wards in 
Chancery, and were consigned by that Court 
to the care of their mother’s grand-aunt, Mrs. 
Montague. 

Frances soon developed considerable thinking 
power and a love of study, and she was 
fortunate in coming under the guidance of good 
teachers and having access to libraries. Those 
with whom she came in contact soon discovered 
that it was no ordinary nature with which they 
had to deal. She wanted always to go to the 
root of a subject. Engaged in an argument on 
politics with an eminent mathematician, she 
was told by him that her questions were 
dangerous. ‘‘ Can truth be dangerous?” was 
her immediate inquiry. “It is thought to be 
so,” was the diplomatic reply. 

If love of truth was her chief mental 
characteristic, sympathy was no less marked 
in her temperament. At fifteen years of age 
she began to reflect on the condition of the 
poor. As she was born in 1795, this would be 
about the year 1810, twenty years before the 
great Reform Bill, and many years before 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. It requires 
some reading of the history of that time 
to realise the hardships of the poorer classes in 
the dark dawn of the nineteenth century. ‘Has 
man, then, no home upon earth; are age and 
infirmity entitled to no care or consideration?” 
Such was her exclamation on seeing the ejection 
of some peasantry. The wrongs that she saw 
around her bore in upon heart and mind, and 
her active brain was ever probing to find the 
cause. 

While still a girl she came across Botta’s 
‘History of America,” which she read with 
avidity, thankful to learn of a land of material 
plenty and political freedom. But the atlases 
in the library in which she was reading were all 


At the time of his death he was only twenty- | old, and she could find no such country as the 


nine, but he was already regarded at the British | United States. 


Museum as an authority on medals. 


For a while she was seized 
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' with a panic of apprehension that no such land | confine the female library to romances, poetry 


dispelled, and when, at about eighteen years of 
age she visited Scotland, and remained in that 
country three years, she spent the summers 
in travelling, and the winters in reading up 
books on America in the library of Glasgow 
University, where her great-uncle, Mr. Mylne, 
was one of the professors. 

Possessed of ample means, Frances deter- 
mined to visit the land which, to her imagina- 
tion, was Utopia. The uncle naturally suggested 
that Italy or Greece might better satisfy her 
aspirations; but she maintained that a young 
country, inhabited by free men, was more 
worthy of attracting curiosity than countries in 
ruins inhabited by slaves. ‘‘ The sight of Italy, 
dear Uncle, prostrated under the leaden sceptre 
of Austria, would break my heart.” 

But before this, while still in her teens, her 
first book had been published. It purported 
to be a translation of a Greek manuscript, and 
was entitled, ‘A few days at Athens.” It 
was & romance, and so far met the taste of the 
times as to receive the honour of a translation 
into French by Mons. Sobry. It appeared in 
Paris in 1822. 

At the time of her first visit to America, 
which would be when she was in the early 
twenties, Frances Wright must have been very 
handsome and striking in appearance. She 
‘was five feet ten inches in height, and very 
erect. Intellectually, the head was splendidly 
developed, the brow broad, the eyes large, the 
profile harmonious. Of course, she went out - 
with introductions, but she only used three of 
them ; indeed, she is said to have rather avoided 
society. Probably she did not wish to spend 
her time on it, for she never shunned the plat- 
form, although for a woman to speak in public 
was, at that time, altogether wlira vires. 

Her first visit to the United States lasted 
two years, and her letters written, while there, 
to friends in England, appeared in book-form 
as ‘‘ Views of Society and Manners in America.” 
She was filled with admiration for the humanity 
of the penal code of Pennsylvania. ‘Th 
annals of the human race,” she wrote, “ pre- 
sent us with no name more dear at once to 
humanity and to liberty than that of Penn.” She 
was herself the object of the bitter hostility of 
the professional religious world, but the obloquy 
cast upon one religious sect grieved and shocked 
her. ‘ There is no ridicule,” she wrote, ‘ that 
has ever given more offence to my better feel- 
ings than that which is often so thoughtlessly 
directed against the Society of Friends.” She 
has a word of commendation for the style of 
dress of the women of New York and Phila- 
delphia. ‘Their dress is always arranged with 
womanly modesty.”’ 

The liberal education of the women of New 
England, and the solid acquirements of the 
ladies of the Eastern States seemed to her. 
especially admirable. She wrote :— 

‘In no particular is the iberal policy of the 
Americans more honourably evinced than in the 
place which is awarded to women. The pre- 
judices still to be found in Europe (though now 
indeed somewhat antiquated), which would 
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the last new novel, new bonnet, and pas seul 
are entirely unknown here. The women are 
assuming their place as thinking beings, not in 
spite of the men, but chiefly in consequence of 
their enlarged views and exertions as fathers 
and legislators.” 

It was only natural that Frances Wright 
should come into contact with Lafayette, and 
that, he should invite her to visit Paris. She 
seems to have remained in France between the 
years 1821 and 1824. Although her political 
convictions were Republican, she shared the 
friendship of both Royalist and Bonapartist 
families; and she knew how to defend these 
friends from attack when need be. She was in 
the salon of Countess Ségur, one evening, when 
she heard some one speak of her friend Mons. 
de Neuville as ‘ un homme de sang, un veritable 
tigre contre révolutionaire.” Advancing towards 
the group of men to whom this was addressed, 
Miss Wright said: ‘‘ Forcené, comme nous 
l’avons vu, Messieurs, je Je connais pour un 
homme doué d’une compassion sans bornes et 
de la candeur d’un enfant.” 

A few years later we find her in America, 
editing the Free Inquirer, with Robert Dale 
Owen, and making long journeys to study the 
slave question. It was the fixed purpose of 
her life to do something for the amelioration of 
social ills, and, as has been seen, she regarded 
the New World as the most fruitful field for 
her efforts. Convinced that ‘‘human enfran- 
chisement must move in the souls, as well as in 
the external conditions of men,” Frances 
Wright combined the theoretical with the 
practical. Seeing that men must think aright 
before they can act so, she made long and 
fatiguing lecture tours, and became proprietor 
and editor of a newspaper called the Free 
Inquirer. 

The following extracts are from her lecture 
‘on * Free Enquiry ” :— 

‘‘ However novel it may appear, I shall ven- 
* ture the assertion, that until women assume 
the place in society, which good sense and good 
feeling alike assign to them, human improve- 
ment must advance but feebly. Itis in vain 
that we would circumscribe the power of one- 
half of our race, and that half, by far the most 
important and influential. If they exert it not 
for good they will for evil, if they advance not 
knowledge, they will perpetuate ignorance. 
Let women stand where they may in the scale 
of improvement, their position decides that of 
the race: Are they cultivated ?—so is society 
polished and enlightened ; Are they ignorant ?— 
so is it gross and insipid; Are they wise ?—so 
is the human condition pe: Are they 
foolish ?—so is it unstable and unpromising ; 
Are they free ?—so is the human character 
elevated; Are they enslaved ?—s0 is the whole 
race degraded.” 


“ Perhaps at this moment she who speaks is 
outraging a prejudice—shall I be forgiven the 
word? Perhaps among those who hear me there 
are some who deem it both a presumption and 
an impropriety for a woman to reason with her 
fellow creatures. 

‘Did I know, of a surety, this prejudice to 
prevail among my hearers, I should, indeed, be 
disposed to reason with them. I should be 
tempted to ask whether truth had any sex; 
and I should venture further to ask whether 
they count for nothing, for something, or for 
everything, the influence of women over the 
destinies of our race.” 


‘‘ When, now a twelvemonth since, the friends 
of liberty and science pointed out to me in 
London the walls of their rising University, I 
observed with a smile that they were beginuing 
at the wrong end. ‘Raise such an edifice for 
your young women, and ye have enlightened the 
nation.’ 

‘Tt has already been observed that women 


wherever placed, however high or low in the | 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


scale of cultivation, hold the destinies of human 
kind. Men will ever rise or fall to the level of 
the other sex, and from some causes in their 
conformation, we find them, however armed 
with power or htened with knowledge, still 
held in leading s even by the least culti- 
vated female. sasely, then, if they knew their 
interests, they would desire the improvement of 
those who, if they do not advantage, will injure 
them ; who, if they elevate not their minds, and 
meliorate not their hearts, will debase the one 
and harden the other; and who, if they endear 
not existence, most assuredly will dash it with 

ison. How many, how omnipotent are the 

terests which en men to break the mental 
chains of women! How many, how dear are 
the interests which engage them to exalt, rather 
than lower their condition, to multiply their 
solid acquirements, to respect their liberties, to 
make them their equals, to wish them, even, 
their superiors! Let them inquire into these 
things. Let them examine the relation in 
which the two sexes stand, and ever must 
stand, to each other. Let them perceive that, 
mutually dependent, they must ever be giving 
and receiving, or they must be losing—re- 
ceiving or losing in knowledge, in virtue, in 
enjoyment. Let them perceive how immense 
the loss, or how immense the gain. Let them 
not imagine that they know aught of the de- 
lights which intercourse with the other sex 
can ers until they have felt the sympathy of 
mind with mind, and heart with heart, until 
they bring into that intercourse every affection, 
every talent, every confidence, every refine- 
ment, every respect ; until power is anni- 
hilated on one side, fear and obedience on the 
other, and both restored to their birthright— 
equality.” 

While in America, about 1880, Miss Wright 
visited Robert Dale Owen’s socialistic colony 
in Indiana, which he had purchased from some 
Germans, and re-named the ‘‘ New Harmony.” 
The result of her inspection was that she was 
inspired to devote herself and her fortune to 
found a farm of redeemed slaves, and for this 
purpose she purchased 2,000 acres of land on 
the Indiana frontier. 

This was a courageous, as well as a generous, 
undertaking, at the beginning of the third 
decade of our century, a generation before 
Harriet. Beecher Stowe had written ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” It wag no light matter to 
attack the vested interasts of a continent, and 
so bitterly hostile was the sentiment of the 
public to any course designed to emancipate or 
help the slaves, that when she was about to 
lecture at Baltimore, and insisted that all the 
seats should be free, she was told that in an 
open meeting her life would be in danger. The 
result showed that her courageous confidence 
was justified, for no personal violence was 
attempted. All that could be done, however, 
by attacks on her reputation was freely indulged 
in. Like many other reformers, she found 
her most rabid opponents in the ranks of the 
truly irreligious ‘‘ professors of religion.” She 
was herself not a member of any Church. 

Nashoba, as the new settlement was called, 
was, however, started, and these were the prin- 
ciples which its foundress laid down: ‘‘ Human 
liberty and equality, without exceptions or 
limitations, and its more essential object the 
protection and regeneration of people of 
colour, universally oppressed and despised in a 
country self-denominated free.” She said that 
she did not ‘‘look for the conversion of the 
existing generation ; she looks not even for its 
sympathy. All that she ventures to anticipate is 
the co-operation of a certain number of indivi- 
duals, acknowledging the same views with herself, 
similar interest in the improvement of man, and a 
similar intrepidity to venture all things for his 
welfare.’ The working out of the scheme did 
not realise the noble anticipations of its 
foundress. 


Its principles were in conflict with } 
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the then laws of the States—all founded on q 
slave-holding basis—and in about a year the 
redeemed slaves had to be shipped off from the 
farm to Hayti (San Domingo), where they 
throve in freedom. 

After a visit to Eurove for her health, 
Frances Wright returned to America, and was 
busy again lecturing, travelling, and, with the 
assistance of R. D. Owen as sub-editor, editing 
the New Harmony Gazette, of which she had 
become proprietor. 

In early middle life she married Mons, 
Phiquepal d’Arusmont, a scientific, clever 
Frenchman, engaged in educational experi. 
ments, on lines sufficiently savouring of 
socialism to bring down upon him and his 
colleague the espionage of the police. The one 
child of the marriage—a daughter—lived in 
tender affection with her mother until the 
death of the latter at Cincinnati in 1853. 

The book which sets forth most fully her 
views concerning a new “social compact,” is 
one which appeared in 1848, and was entitled, 
‘‘ England, the Civilizer.” In it she unfolds. 
her plan for the re-modelling of society on the. 
basis of justice and equality. She clearly. 
recognised that the condition of woman was the: 
criterion of the civilization of man. She saye. 
in one of her books :— 

‘‘ Where we find the weaker sex burdened with 
hard labour, we may ascribe to the stronger 
something of the savage ; and where we see the 
former deprived of free agency, we shall find in 
the latter much of the sensualist. I know not: 
a circumstance which more clearly marks in 
England the retrograde movement of the- 
national morals than the shackles now forged 
for the rising generation of women.” 

Like many of the men of her day, Frances 
Wright set her mind on impracticable Utopias,. 
but she is to be held in honourable remem- 
brance for her love of justice and truth, her 
generous and unselfish sympathy with the poor 
and the oppressed, her fearless assertion of 
principle and her dauntless courage. Born to 
ease and affluence, she made for herself a life- 
of toi), that she might benefit her fellow men 
and women; she set before her an ideal, and she 
followed it unflinchingly. In the truest sense- 
she was 8 pioneer woman. 


SOW THE GOOD SEED. 


Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thine hand; 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad-cast it o’er the land. 


Beside all waters sow ; 
The highway furrows stock ; 

Drop it where thorns and thistles grow,. 
Scatter it on the rock. 


The good, the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there ; 

O’er hill and dale, by plots ’tis found ; 
Go forth, then, everywhere. 


Thou know’st not which may thrive, 
The late or early sown ; 

Grace keeps the precious grains alive 
When and wherever strown. 


And duly shall appear 
In verdure, beauty, strength, 

The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full corn at length. 


Thou can’st not toil in vain : 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 

Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For garners in the sky. 


Thence, when the glorious end, 
The day of God is come, 
The angel-reapers shall descend 
And heaven cry—‘t Harvest Home.” 
J. Montgomery. 
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THE WOMAN IN A LADY JOURNALIST AS 
POLITICS. WAR CORRESPONDENT. 

A Canapian lady, early in the course of the 

Unpar this title the Freeman's Journal pub- Spanish-American war, obtained a pass as War 

lishes the following interesting article :-— Correspondent. No record has come to hand 

The striking events of the past week have as to whether she ever reached the seat of war, 
thrown a strong light on a well-worn subject, but a man War Correspondent has furnished 
+¢The Woman in Politics.” It has long been an amusing account of her work, her method, 
pleaded by the champions of woman that she and her success, amidst the other journalists 
is more successful as ruler and politician than at the great camp in Florida, where the 
man. It has been said that—though they cer- American soldiers were gathered prior to going 
tainly were not good women—the two greatest off to Cuba. 
4+‘ Kings,” since the Middle Ages were Elizabeth It was a day of hopeless desolation. Every- 
of England and Catherine of Russia. It has thing was all wrong. The Spanish fleet, for 
been said that France owed her delivery from which we had been waiting for a fortnight, had 
the English invaders to two women, who suddenly materialised one moment at Santiago 
differed in all things but one—their passionate de Cuba, only to fade away the next into the 
patriotism. It was Joan the Virgin Martyr immensities of the Atlantic Ocean. It had a 
and Saint, who commenced the work. It was clear two days’ start, going in an unascertained 
Agnes Sorel, the friend of the King, who direction, at a rate of speed two or three knots 
finished it by urging her sluggish loyer never to an hour faster than Sampson. Suddenly came 
rest till all the land was delivered. It has been a New Yorker into the circle, his eyes glisten- 
‘said that, even in India, when the traveller ing with eagerness to impart information. 
-comes to a State where well-built towns and “Say, boys,” he said, briskly, “ wake up! 
smiling fields and happy faces show a peaceful, Have you heard the news?”’ 
an orderly, and a merciful regime, it will ‘‘Not the Spanish fleet, is it?" the big 
always be found on examinaticn that the ruler captain asked, as he jumped up eagerly. 
is some Begum or Ranee, some native lady ‘Oh, come off your bike, your lamp’s out,” 
who is ruling the State during the minority of an said the newcomer, contemptuously; ‘the 
‘infant son, and whose name is revered by all Spanish fleet’s lost in the forest.” 
the people. ‘“‘ What is it, then ?"’ we asked, fiercely. 

The champions of the ladies will, we say, ‘‘T’ve got a lady war correspondent," he said, 
receive much encouragement from the events triumphantly. We looked incredulous. ‘ It’s 
of the past week. In the first place, from all true, sure,” he said. ‘She came on the train 
‘sides are coming proofs of the great part the this morning from Washington with a full hand 
murdered Empress played in the most noble of papers from the War Department, and I tell 
and beneficient event of her husband’s reign. you she’s going through with the outfit.” 
‘When, a mere child, she was raised to the A lady war correspondent! . The idea was 
Imperial Throne, there was a fierce and deadly too comic. We could not believe it. But he 
-quarrel between the Emperor and the best and led us over to the hotel register, and showed us, 
brevest of all his subjects, the gallant Magyars written in the quick scrawl of the ready writer : 
-of Hungary. In old days the Hungarians had Mrs. Blake Watkins, Toronto, 
been the Life Guards of the Hapsburgs. Canada. 

When a mighty combination threatened the War Correspondent. 

young Empress Queen of last century it was A lady war correspondent! We looked at 
to Hungary that she appealed. Poet and artist one another in doubt and indignation. After 
have depicted the scene in the Baron’s Hall at all, we said, there were limits to the sphere of 
Presburg, when, with her baby son in her arms, woman's usefulness. What kind of a newspaper 
she appealed to the Magnates of Hungary. A proprietor was it, anyhow, who would send a 
thousand swords flashed in the air, and the tenderly-nurtured lady around amid the hard- 
Hall resounded with the famous cry, ‘“ We will ships and rigours, the bullets, and the yellow 
die for our King, Maria Theresa.” But when the fever germs of a Cuban war? ‘For her own 
Empress Elizabeth ascended the throne, her sake,” said the experienced war correspondent, 
husband and the descendants of the men at solemnly, ‘this thing ought to be stopped 
Presburg were at bitter feud. The gentlemen right now.” ‘For her own sake ''—the unne- 
of Hungary sulked on their estates or were cessary use of the phrase rather betrayed us. 
-exiles abroad. The Emperor contemptuously For at the back of our minds, as we lay on the 
refused their demand that he should be crowned cushioned lounges, sipping ice water, there was 
at Pesth and swear allegiance to their ancient a feeling which we did not care to recognise, 
‘Constitution. The Empress from the first deter- that we had a right to be a little indignant for 
mined to heal this deadly feud. She learned the our own sakes. 

difficult language of Hungary. She spent most of At the midday meal, we met the lady war 
her time in Hungarian palaces. She became the correspondent—a tall, healthy, youngish lady, 
bosom friend of Andrassy, whose name had with a quiet, self-reliant manner, and an alert, 
been nailed on every gallows in Hungary, with intelligent, enterprising look. 

-a huge reward for his capture, alive or dead. ‘And go,” we said, with just a proper touch 
It was in Hungarian hunting fields that she of patronage mixed with our politeness, ‘‘ you 
first learned to “witch the world with noble are thinking of going alone to Cuba with us ?” 
horsemanship.” At last the hour of her gentle “Oh, yes’”’—this in a matter-of-fact, quite 
triumph dame. She reconciled her soldier decided sort of way, and with the prettiest 
husband with the proud gentlemen of Hungary. touch of the Irish brogue—she was going along 
She looked from a window of the palace at wherever the army went, going to see whatever 
Pesth on that noble scene of reconciliation there was to be seen, and to hear whatever tune 
when her husband swore to be faithful to the the band played. She told us how she had 
Laws of Hungary, and, ascending the hill of St. acted as special correspondent for her paper at 
Stephen, waved his sword to the four points of the jubilee and had republished her articles in 
the compass, the elected and constitutional King book form, how she had been on many special 
ofthe Magyars. What was the fruit of her noble missions in various parts of the world, had 
efforts? They saved her husband’s empire always had to contend with the almost insuper- 
and ber husband’s dynasty. To-day, in the able difficulty of not being a man, but had 


midst of a thousand perils, the empire is held 
together by the loyalty and valour of the 
gallant gentlemen and the brave yeomen of 
Hungary. 

The same theme is developed by the Bis- 
marck revelations. The outside world has, up 
to this, only known the Empress Augusta by 
the bloodthirsty telegrams which her lord 
addressed to her from the battlefields of France, 
and one of which the witty English satirist 
parodied— 

I wish you joy, my dear Augusta, 

We've had another awful buster, 

Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below, 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 
The Empress Augusta is now revealed by her 
enemy Bismarck as the untiring opponent of 
all his schemes of war, conquest, and oppres- 
sion. Above all, she opposed him on the 
Catholic persecution. She loved the Catholic 
Rhinelanders. She loved to dwell in her 
beautiful Catholic City of Coblentz. Bismarck 
triumphed, and his master entered on that mad 
campaign against the Church which ended in 
disaster, defeat, and Canossa. Here, again, 
the woman was the true statesman, the 
man the Pretender. Again the greatest 
crime of the ‘ English women” was in 
Bismarck’s eyes their opposition to the 
bombardment of Paris. Queen Victoria and 
her daughter, the Empress Frederick, implored 
the Emperor not to commit a crime so wicked 
and so fruitless. Again Bismarck triumphed, 
but it was the ladies who were right. The rain 
of shells poured into Paris, slew many indivi- 
duals, and ‘destroyed some fine buildings, but 
did not hasten by an hour the fall of the city, 
which succumbed to hunger alone. Well would 
it have been for the world, well would it have 
been for Germany, if the counsels of the ladies 
had prevailed, and if the Emperor William had 
shaken off the Mephistofeles, who was un- 
doubtedly a man of genius, but who has written 
himself down by the servile pen of Moritz 
Busch as a liar, a libeller, a despot, and a cad. 


(i 


FREEDOM. 
By James Russet, LoweEL.Lt. 


MEN! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 

If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains— 
Answer! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free ? 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not he 

In the right with two or three. 
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always succeeded in surmounting it. She could 
not stop longer to talk to us now, she said, as 
she must go up and look at one of the camps, 
80 as to get another article away by the evening 

In the evening, when we had recovered from 
our siesta, we saw the lady war correspondent 
again. She came in out of the sunshine a little 
dusty about the boots, and confessing to feeling 
a little tired, but she came down from her 
room soon afterward looking as fresh and cool 
as a watermelon. It was very difficult for her, 
being a woman, to get information, but she had 
seen a good many people, she had picked up 
one or two little things ; she thought she would 
be able to make a story for her paper. 

‘Of course,” she said, diffidently, ‘‘I can’t 
do things like you boys, who know so much 
and have so much experience. I just have to 
be contented with little odds and ends, such as 
&@ woman would notice. I couldn’t see any of 
the drilling, it was such hard work walking 
through that burning sand, and I haven’t a 
horse yet; but I happened on a little story. 
It wouldn’t have been worth your notice, but I 
have to make the best of little things. There's 
a chambermaid in the hotel here whose 
husband is in the State regiment up there, 
and she has come down here so as to be near 
him. Poor woman! I felt so sorry for her. I 
met her there, not far from the camp, crying. 
She had not told her husband that she was 
here, and she was afraid to go into the camp by 
herself, so I went with her to look for him. 

‘*They are such decent, respectable people, 
and he seems such a nice, well-educated young 
fellow ; but he was out of work, and there was 
no food in the house; so he enlisted in despera- 
tion, and she, being]so fond of him, took this 
situation to be near him. I thought he was 
going to faint when he saw her: it was quite a 
little scene. Poor fellow, he was so anxious 
about their little baby! He wanted to desert, 
you know, but what was there for them to do ? 
He had no work to go to, and was only just re- 
covering from an illness. Anyhow, it made a silly 
little story for me—nothing in the grand style 
such as you boys write, but just the poor 
woman’s side of the war, don’t you see? And 
after all, even war has its woman's side, 
hasn’t it?” 

In the evening, after supper, when the band 
was playing on the verandah, and the customary 
conversazione was in full swing, we observed 
that the lady war correspondent knew every- 
body worth knowing in about a quarter of an 
hour. We had introduced her to one or two 
staff officers at first. In a little while she was 
introducing us to generals and colonels. She 
talked to the Cuban ladies, and casually in- 
formed us that she had got an interesting state- 
ment of the personal experiences of one of them 
which she thought would throw a good deal of 
light on the Cuban question. We heard her 
talking to the Cubans—she was chattering 
away in fluent Spanish. There was a French 
family with the Cubans. We heard her talking 
with them in French. Before the evening was 
out she gave us the full details of a most 
important little expedition which was to be sent 
iu advance to Cuba with arms and stores for 
the insurgents — news which we had been 
unsuccessfully endeavouring to get for our- 
selves. Then she went off to her room to 
write. 

Next morning, when we were waiting to go to 
breakfast, we met the lady war correspondent 
coming back from an early morning visit to the 
cavalry camp. She had had a splendid view, 
she said,‘ of the first brigade cavalry drill that 
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had been held in camp, and had made a 
thorough investigation of the camp cooking 
arrangements and of the quality of food 
supplied. She thought they would make 
a rather startling article, ‘even from 
the point of view of the boys,” she said. 
Then she went on to say that she did hope we 
did not think she was in the way, but that, 
knowing so little of war, she would be thankful 
for any assistance we, out of our superior 
knowledge, could give her. There was a little 
pause, and then the Chicago hustler voiced our 
sentiments. 

‘“‘ Why, say,” he very respectfully remarked, 
‘‘T guess you don’t need any assistance in your 
business. There’s nobody in this outfit going 
to eat any soup off your head, ma'am.” These 
sentiments he elaborated when she had gone 
out into the sunshine again. ‘‘ By gosh,” he 
said, ‘there’s steam comes out of her boots all 
the time, and the whole Chicago fire-brigade 
don’t put her out. The lady special’s in the 
game with both feet. She’s one of the boys!” 

We do not see very much of her except at 
meal times. The rest of the day she is either 
bustling about the camps or the town, or else 
bending over her desk in the ladies’ writing- 
room. Every time the mail goes out, it takes a 
bulky manuscript envelope of hers. Every 
time we meet her, she tells us of some interesting 
little incident she has heard of or discovered, or 
invented. 

There was the story she unearthed of the six 
bad men from Kissimmee valley, who had 
enlisted because they had heard the Spaniards 
could not shoot, whereas the sheriff's posse, 
who were hunting them for stock lifting, were 
all dead shots. There was the case she dis- 
covered of the two brothers from Georgia. One 
had been graduated at West Point, had seen 
fifteen years’ service with the colours out West, 
and was still a lieutenant. The other had stayed 
at home, attended to his business, and had gone 
in for politics. When the war broke out, he 
volunteered, and was created straight away an 
assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of 
captain, and his veteran soldier brother, when- 
ever he came to ask some absurd question of 
elementary soldiering, had to salute him. There 
was the story of hers about the man from 
Kentucky, whose two grandfathers, father and 
three uncles were all killed in the Civil War, 
and whose brother was killed in the Mexican 
war. She never seemed to go anywhere with- 
out seeing or hearing something interesting. 

‘* Guess it’s true what I told you,” said the 
cavalry officer, ‘‘this war correspondence is 
woman’s work, or else this Mrs. War Corre- 
spondent is the brightest little man in the out- 
fit.” 


A WORKING SONG. 
WE must all work, with head or hand 
For self or others, good or ill ; 
Life is ordained to bear, like land, 
Some fruit, be fallow as it will. 
Evil has force itself to sow 
Where we deny the healthy seed, 
And all our choice is this—to grow 
Pasture and grain, or noisome weed. 
Then in content possess your hearts, 
Unenvious of each other's lot; 
For those which seem the easiest parts 
Have travail which ye reckon not. 
And he is bravest, happiest, beat, 
Who from the task within his span 
Earns for himself his evening rest, 
And an increase of good for man. 
—Lord Houghton 
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A DIET OF PRUNES. 2 


“Wat makes you so quiet ?’’ a tall girl, who 
displayed a big enamelled flag pin, asked g 
short one, as they met at the lunch counter, 
‘“‘Has your best beau enlisted, or has some dear 
friend gone to Santiago ?” 

“Neither,” answered the short girl, pulling 
herself up on the high stool; ‘‘ but why do yon 
think I’m quiet ?” 

‘* Because you are. I never saw anyone so 
changed. The last time I saw you was just 
after Christmas, and nobody could get in a word 
edgeways, you talked so fast. Now you have 
next to nothing to say, and when you do speak, 
you speak so gently that I can scarcely hear 
you. The whole expression of your face has 
changed, and I must say it’s for the better, 
Your complexion is lovely, your eyes bright, 
and there is such a spirit of content about you, 
Is it love?” 

“No,” answered her companion, laughing 
‘“‘Guess again. But you never could. So I'll 
tell you what has wrought this change in me, 
It isn’t love; it’s prunes.” 

‘* Prunes !’’ exclaimed the tall girl, ordering 
an oyster paté, a slice of strawberry shortcake, 
with plenty of cream, and a bottle of ginger 
ale. 

‘* Yes, prunes,” answered the other. ‘‘ Waiter, 
bring me a big dish of stewed prunes, some 
bread and butter, and a glass of milk.” 

‘“‘Mercy! what a luncheon!” exclaimed the 
tall girl. ‘If that’s what you like why don’t 
you take your meals at a second-rate boarding 
house where they have stewed prunes for the 
first course at breakfast, the same for the last 
course at luncheon, and prune pie for dessert at 
dinner? I can give you the address of one.” 

‘* Laugh all you want to,” rejoined the short 
girl, ‘‘ but prunes have made a new girl of me, 
not only physically and mentally, but morally.” 

‘Serve as a sort of atonement for your past, 
do they ?”’ asked the tall girl. ‘‘ What a mis. 
chievous rogue you used to be! I can’t believe 
that prunes are responsible for this change. 
No; go tell that to the Spaniards. Out with 
it! What has changed you?” 

“TI tell you it was prunes,” insisted her 
companion. ‘“ You remember how nervous and 
run down I got last winter? I was either 
down in the depth of despair or up on the 
mountain tops of hilarity. Can’t you call to 
mind how I was up to all kinds of pranks, 
teasing everybody, making fun of everybody, 
sparing nobody's feelings if I could get a laugh 
and make others laugh ; and don’t you remem- 
ber how noisy I used to be, and how uneasy 
everybody felt when I was around, not know- 
ing what I would do or say next? Yes, I 
thought you would. Well, I’m completely 
changed and prunes did it——” 

“Do tell me all about it,” urged the tall girl, 
and a nervous woman sitting next to her 
listened eagerly for the reply. 

‘“‘ Well, I went out to Chicago about that 
time—it was in February, I think—and I was 
in such a state that my friends sent me toa 
well-known Chicago physician. He said at 
once ‘You need prunes, young woman,’ and I 
said ‘You mean pruning?’ for my family is 


always insisting that I had grown wild. It all 
came from overwork. 
‘“*No,’ he said, ‘I mean prunes. You need 


@ prune diet, or rather to eat plenty of prunes. 
They'll set you straight’; and then he told me 
that he had proved the prune to be a moral 
agent, and that European authorities on dietetics 
were discussing his discovery at that very time 
| and making experiments. I asked him to tell 
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rae all about his discovery, and he said that 
he had made the prune a subject of special 
study and knew it to be a preventative of 
crime. He was at one time connected 
with a reform school for boys, and that’s 
when he found that he was right in 
believing the prune to be more efficacious than 
the gospel in moving the youngsters to obedi- 
ence. These boys were exceedingly unruly, 
and had rebelled against everybody and every- 
thing tending toward the reformation of their 
morals. Finally, the doctor fed them once a 
day on prunes for a week, and at the end of 
that time they were well-mannered and docile. 
He said that the change in them was the most 
wonderful thing that he had ever witnessed, 
though not hard to understand. I said that I 
thought it was, but he explained that the prune 
has a certain medicinal property, which acts 
directly on the nervous system. It makes me 
laugh to hear people say ‘She has a bad heart,’ 
or ‘He has a vitiated mind.’ When people 
aren’t honest and true and pure the nervous 
system, nine times out of ten, is out of order, 
and prunes will cure them.” 

“Bat how did you take the prunes?” 
inquired the tall girl, with a great show of 
interest. 

‘¢ Well, I keptastone jar of stewed prunes on 
hand, and five or six times a day I would go to 
it and eat three or four. In German house- 
holds such crocks of prunes have stood for 
medicine chests for a hundred years. The 
German housewife provides the jar of prunes, 
and the members of the family dip into it at all 
hours of the day, just as a family of po’ white 
trash in the South dips into a common snuff- 
box. The first thing in the morning and the 
last at night I took a drink of prune juice, and 
how it made me sleep! This was prepared by 
adding a quart of boiled water to every pint of 
prunes, and allowing them to simmer to shreds. 
After straining, a little lemon juice was added, but 
no sugar. This drink allays fever, and is fine for a 
cold. Prunes that are to be eaten as a medi- 
cine should be simmered at least three hours, 
and without sugar.” 

‘*How long did you take your prune cure 
before you began to be benefited ?”’ interrupted 
the nervous woman, with evident embarrass- 
ment. 

‘¢ Oh, I hadn’t been at it more than a fort- 
night when I felt like a new creature. How 
was I affected? Why, I slept like a log, ate 
three square meals a day, and, strangest of all, 
my whole bearing and manner changed. I grew 
as gentle and mild-mannered as my very gentle 
mother could wish, and my attitude toward 
people changed, too. I didn’t feel like disturb- 
ing everybody and stirring up people wherever I 
went, and hurting people just to see them 
squirm. Now I feel perfectly amiable toward 
everybody and everything except Spain. I'd 
like to help crush Spain, of course. 

‘‘But to get back to the prune cure. Ina 
month I began to get plump, my complexion 
cleared up, my eyes grew bright, my mind 
clear, and best of all I didn’t have a nerve left 
in my body. NowI can stand any amount of 
hard work, annoyance, worry, without going to 
pieces. I don’t see what any one wants to join 
a Don’t Worry Circle for when prunes cost only 
7 cents a pound. It requires much less mental 
and physical exertion to eat prunes than it does 
to attend club meetings, and I for one am sure 
that the prune cure beats the Don’t Worry 
Circle at their own object. I tell you the prune 
is a great moral agent. It drives away fits of 
depression, makes one sweet tempered and 


kindly disposed, and helps a nervous person to - 
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get hold of herself, to regain a normal equilibrium. | 


If you don’t believe it, try it. You already see 
what wonders it has worked in me.” 

‘“‘I do,” answered the tall girl, emphatically, 
‘and you owe much to the prune; much more, 
I fear, than you do to your early Sunday-school 
teachers. By the way, I take your telling me 
of the moral effect of prunes as a personal 
favour. Why? That's why,” flashing an 
engagement ring in front of the short girl’s 
eyes, ‘‘and when I set up housekeeping, I’m 
going to see that the head of the house gets 
prunes a-plenty.” And off they both went, 
leaving the nervous woman on their right sitting 


with eyes and mouth both wide open as she 


watched them disappear.—New York Sun. 


‘“‘OLD GIRLS’’’? RE-UNION. 


A UNIQUE idea has just been carried out by the 
Old Girls’ Association of the Ipswich High 
School. In order to celebrate the twenty-first 


year of the school’s history, a general meeting 


was organised to which Old Girls from all parts 


of the world were invited. Arrangements were 
made for the entertainment of guests from a 


distance by friends in the town. More than 


400 Old Girls accepted the invitations issued by 


the Association, glad of the opportunity to 


renew their connection with the school and 


with Miss Youngman, who had been head- 
mistress since its opening in 1878. 

The celebrations were maintained throughout 
with much spirit and enthusiasm, testifying 
in every detail to the loyalty and affection 
of those present. The proceedings were 
entirely organised and carried out by those 
members of the Association resident in Ipswich. 
On Tuesday, September 13th, a reception of Old 
Girls and Mistresses was held at the school by 
Miss Youngman, who, by special request, gave 
a short address. Wednesday’s proceedings in- 
cluded a meeting in the morning at the High 
School for the reading and discussion of 
educational papers; a bicycle gymkhana in the 
afternoon, and a concert in the evening. Those 
taking part were mainly Old High School Girls. 
Thursday morning was spent in outdoor games, 
the afternoon in various excursions, and in the 
evening a soirée was held in the Town Hall, to 
which tbe parents of present pupils and other 
friends were also invited by the Assooiation. 
Mrs. Fawcett kindly consented to be present 
on this occasion, and gave an address to 
Old High School Girls; she spoke of 
the advance of women’s education and the 
stimulus it had received from the Girls’ Public 
Day School Company in general, and the 
Ipswich High School under Miss Youngman in 
particular. Miss Gurney, a member of the 
Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany, also accepted an invitation to Ipswich, 
and was present throughout. In accordance 
with the request of many Old Girls the cele- 
brations were concluded with prayers at the 
school on Friday morning. 


ED 


THE CLOGHER UNION AND 
MISS ANNIE MAGILL. 


A MEMORIAL, signed by about 360 ratepayers 
in the Aughnacloy District of the Clogher 
Union, has been addressed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in favour of the appointment of 
Annie E. Magill to the post of rate collector. 

The memorialists state: ‘That Ann Eliza 
Magill was at the death of her father duly 
elected poor rate collector for this district on 
June 11th last, gave satisfactory securities, was 
ready to perfect the requisite bonds and enter 
upon her duties, when your Board disqualified 
her as being a female. This appointment was 
eminently satisfactory to us, we being well 
acquainted with the obliging, ready, honest, 
active, and careful manner in which she helped 
her father in this duty for five years. She is 
personally a favourite with all classes and 
creeds, and we believe no one will collect the 
rates with less trouble than she can. We 
therefore beg your Board to sanction Miss 
Magill’s appointment.” 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN AT 
MOUNT LEBANON. 


By Guosn-Et Howie, Shweir, Mount Lebanon, 
Syria. 


Tue chief cause of the degradation of the Turk 
lies in the position of women in their midst. 
The community in which we live is not Turkish, 
but it is shaped and governed by Turkish- 
Mohammedan influences and laws, and, conse- 
quently, its views of woman and woman’s place 
are an effectual barrier against its real prosperity. 
The poetry derogatory to women is abundant, 
plain, and frequently quoted here; and the 
following circumstance in my own experienve 
will show the position which non-Christian 
civilisation assigns to women. 
daughter was born on February 8rd, and ever 
since people, who claim to be friendly to us, 
continue to send messages of pity, sympathy, 
and condolence at the sad event that our child 
is a girl, and not a boy. They think, in good 
earnest, that they are showing us courtesy and 
cordiality. For the past two years I have been 
endeavouring to show them that, not sex, but 
character, is t6 be shunned or preferred. I 
have pointed to living examples of well-known 
cases here where boys have been, and are still, 
a source of pain and sorrow; and where 
daughters have been, and are a help and a 
comfort to their parents. Some of our neigh- 
bours profess to be Christians—remnants of the 


Our fourth 


old Greek and Maronite Churches. They 
believe in Christ, and even worship the Virgin 
Mary; and yet they take for granted that my 
wife and I must feel like them when a daughter 
is born to us! 


A miserable little gamin—not quite ten 


yet—was declaring the other day that, if he 


should have a sister, he should tie a string 


about her neck and drag her to the nahr (river). 


Sadder still, while the lad indulged in such 


expressions, the women present laughed, as 
much as to say, “This is quite right, and very 
clever!” At any rate, so the boy understood 
it. 
produced, in a village across the valley, by my 
sermon from the text, ‘‘ Husbands, love your 
wives.” The women disapproved ofit,and thought 


Saddest of all was the effect which was 


such teaching would encourage wives to disobey 


husbands. It appears, therefore, that in seek- 
ing to raise woman to a proper sphere, we have 


her to reckon with first. 

I said to a priest last year (referring to 
one of his parishioners): ‘‘I am very sorry 
for her; she must be very sad at the loss 
of her infant daughter.” ‘Not at all!” he 
said; ‘rather, she would be glad if her other 
daughter would follow suit.” Mrs. Howie, 
however, comforts herself with the hope—a 
forced hope, I may add—that his reverence has 
no ground for his assertion. Nevertheless, it is 
well to know that female Protestant schools, 
the distribution of Christian literature, and the 
labours of missionaries, are among the forces 
at work in this country to bring about a better 
state of things; and, since we have the sure 
promise that ‘‘ His word will not return unto 
Him void,” we may still pray believingly, “‘ Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done.” 


— i 


Wuy are we (women) not to wish and strive 
to be allowed to place our hands on that vast 
machinery whereby, in a constitutional realm, 
the great work of the world is carried on, and 
which achieves, by its enormous power, ten- 
fold the good or harm which any individual 
can reach ?—Frances Power Cobbe. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Woman’s Suffrage came to the vote in 
the Victorian Parliament in August, and 
was carried by a majority of nearly two to 
one in the Lower House. A month later, 
the Bill had to be submitted to the Upper 
House, and a telegram informs us of 
the bare fact that this non-representative 
body threw out the Bill by eighteen against 
fifteen votes. Fuller particulars will be 
given in our next issue. 


* * * 


The Emperor of Austria has modified 
the Order, which he had already announced 
his intention of instituting, to bear his 
wife’s name, in commemoration of his 
Jubilee, so that it shall be conferred upon 
women in all ranks in life who merit the 
distinction by any special humanitarian, 
philanthropic or religious work. In the 
Imperial document announcing the founda- 
of the Order, the Emperor expresses the 
hope that all who receive the distinction of 
admission to it will be faithful to the 
memory of the departed Empress by 
always behaving, both in public and in 
private, in such a manner as to maintain 
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the dignity and preserve the honour of the 
Order. It is to be in three grades; the 
first and second class being entitled to 
wear @ cross in gold and silver rag ree 
the device being a picture of St. Elisabeth, 
while the third class is to be denoted by a 
medal. The first recipient of the Order is 
the lady-in-waiting who was with the 
Empress when the cruel attack upon her 


was made. 
* * 


* 

It speaks highly for the courage of the 
little Queen of Holland that she insies 
upon carrying out the programme whic 
had been aleady arringed for her, to take 
afwalk of some distance through closely 
pressing ranks of the people, in order to go 
and see the fireworks at the Hague, two 
days after the murder of the Empress of 
Austria. There were not wanting friends 
to urge that Queen Wilhelmina’s intention 
to walk should be abandoned, but when 
this was suggested to her she at once nega- 
tived the idea, much to the satisfaction of 
her people. Courage is an essential attri- 
bute of Royalty, for there is scarcely a 
Royal personage of the first position who 
is not in constant danger of being assailed. 
It is shocking to reflect how many times 
the life of our own good Queen has been 
more or less closely threatened and at- 
tempted. The only time that she owns 
herself to have felt any anxiety was when 
the Emperor Napoleon III. came over 


here, at a time of much unpopularity for 


him, and the Queen accompanied him to 
the Crystal Palace, there to walk, as the 
Queen of Holland has now done, through 
closely pressing ranks of people, amongst 
whom there might easily have been an 
assassin. The Emperor, knowing that his 
life was in peril constantly, himself begged 
the Queen not to walk with him, but she 
insisted upon taking his arm, and records 
that when the moment came she did not 
fee! in the least frightened, but only a little 
anxious that nothing should occur to 
tarnish English hospitality. 


* * * 


It would be interesting to know some- 
thing more of the internal government of 
China. There seems such a singular dis- 
crepancy between the position occupied 
by the Dowager Empress, and all that is 
told us about the position of women gener- 
ally there, that one cannot understand 
how it is that this lady seems to have 
attained, and to be able to keep, such an 
extraordinary influence. For many years 
after the death of the last Emperor, the 
present one. having been left fatherless 
while an infant, she and the other widow 
of the deceased monarch were the Regents 
of the kingdom. This, one would think, 
was in itself remarkable in the light of the 
contempt in which we are always told 
women are regarded by the Chinese; but 
it becomes more strange when it is made 
clearly apparent that the Regency was not 
only nominal, but that the (now Dowager) 
Empress was a real ruler. She is not, 1 
believe, the mother of the young Emperor ; 
this position belonged to the other 
Empress, who died, and who seems 
to have been merely a figurehead allied 
with the still living one in order to give a 
certain position. When the Emperor came 
of age, a proclamation was issued in his 
name stating that as he did not himself feel 
ready to undertake the government, he had 
begged the Empress to retain it for another 
two years. 
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nominally installed, but the occasion was 
marked by the issue of a strong pro- 
clamation of gratitude to the Dowager 
Empress, and a public plea from the 
Emperor that she would continue to 
give him the benefit of her advice and 
assistance in the government. Her sixtieth 
birthday, which occurred some time after- 
wards, was made the occasion of the issue 
of a somewhat similar proclamation. 
Rather later on, an eminent minister was 
discharged from his post with a public 
intimation that it mae pong had 
spoken disrespectfully of the Dowager 
Empress, pul Emperor felt that his 
obligations to her were such that no one 
who was guilty of this offence could be 
worthy to remain in his service. Now 
there is an announcement that the 
Emperor is either dead or has consented 
to resign all his power, and that the 
Empress Dowager is again openly ruling 
the kingdom. i it not an extraordinary 
contrast with the Oriental ideas about 


women ? 
* * * 


The assertion that the Empress has re- 
taken the reins is coupled with the issue 
of a proclamation in the name of the 
Emperor, ordering certain reforms, such 
as the arrangement of a postal service 
throughout the empire, the publication of 
the Government accounts, and the right of 
all citizens to memorialize the throne. It 
is quite time that reforms were introduced 
into China. Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop 
has recently given, from her travels in that 
country, a quite pathetic account of the 
backward and uncivilised condition of 
things. She saw a section of the Chinese 
army marching to war with Japan; they 
were armed only with pikes and hatchets, 
wore paper shoes, and had fans and 
umbrellas tied to their girdles. No wonder 
that when they met the Japanese troops, 
armed with European weapons, and moved 
by European-taught strategy, the un- 
fortunate Chinese were annihilated. If 
the Chinese as a nation are to continue at 
all, it is obvious that the ideas of the 
ruling class, who send forth men thus 
equipped to fight troops armed with the 
latest inventions and engines of war, must 
rapidly undergo a revolution. The Empress 
was known to be twenty years ago in 
favour of the introduction of European 
ideas into China. It was under her rule, 
for instance, that railways began to be 
introduced. But she is now getting old, and 
it must be doubtful, whatever may be her 
personal enlightenment, whether she will 
be able to carry through any considerable 
changes; otherwise, the augury is good, 
for in all history, and in all nations, 
following apparently some natural law not 
yet recognised, the rule of women sove- 
reigns has been favourable to great onward 
steps of reform. 

Even in ancient Egypt, as Professor 
Flinders Petrie lately told us, it is recorded 
that the great onward step of the nation, 
at the time (many centuries B.C.) when 
they conquered their Ethiopian foes, who 
came out of the centre of Africa, and 
established themselves on the lower Nile 
sufficiently in peace and independence for 
the development of their civilisation, was 
under the rule of a Queen named Neftari. 
Her achievements were such that for 
generations after her death her memory 
was worshipped—not figuratively speaking, 


At the end of that time he was: but literally and absolutely—her statue 
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was placed amongst those of the gods.|of the Dutch in their revolt against her 


The same brief and shadowy, yet strong 
and clear, record of tradition and of 
ancient tablet writing tells us of the 
influence of the great Queen Semiramis in 
ancient Babylon ; of how in her time her 
nation advanced and _ consolidated its 

wer. We are all sufficiently aware of 
ow, in our own history, the independence 
of England from all foreign domination, 
and the commencement of our Colonial 
empire, belongs to the days of Elizabeth ; 
of how political liberty was confirmed in 
the reign of Queen Anne; and of how 
national progress has gone forward with 
strides under Victoria. If the very 
necessary improvement of China begins 
under an Empress it would therefore not 
be without precedent. 


* * * 


It takes some audacity on the part of 
even Mr. Goldwin Smith to presume so far 
on public ignorance as to assert, as he 
appears to have done to an interviewer on 
behalf of Great Thoughts, that our great 
Queen Elizabeth was ruled by male 
favourites. The backstairs influence which 
men have allowed evil women to acquire 
by unworthy means has repeatedly in 
history done mischief. No such record 
can be brought against any woman 
sovereign, which is surely a remarkable 
thing. Catherine of Russia, though she 
had a succession of lovers, and was as 
openly and boldly vicious in this way in 
the face of the world as her contemporary 
Louis XV., never permitted any one of 
them to interfere in affairs of State. Queen 
Anne was influenced, weak though her 
mind was, only by her affection for other 
‘women; and, as regards Elizabeth, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith is the first person 
who has ever ventured to assert that her 
personal feelings swayed her policy, and 
he can only do so because his own indiffer- 
ence to facts, notoriously shown again 
and again in his fulminations against 
women, is combined with a deep faith in 
the ignorance of those whom he addresses. 

* * * 

This, according to the interviewer, was 
his, statement :— 

“But yet even the great historic women, if 
we look into their careers, were not altogether 
to be desired. Look at Elizabeth; she is the 
‘star’ of the great women of history. And yet, 
whom did she prefer and promote above the 
great servants of the State? Why, who but 
the good-looking and worthless Leicester, 
‘infamed’ by the death of his wife.” 

* * * 

Now, the fact is that, though Elizabeth 
was undoubtedly much attached to Leices- 
ter (he was the friend of her childhood, 
being, strange to say, born not only on 
the same day, but in the same hour as 
herself, and, as he has left recorded, ‘‘ knew 
her intimately from her eighth year’’); 
and though she fully believed that he loved 
her for herself, and showed him all the 
favour that she could as her best-loved 
friend, she never allowed him to take any 
position of high importance in the State, 
and there is not a shred or a particle of 
evidence that she in any degree was ever 
ruled or even guided by him. On one 
Occasion, and one only, she put him into a 
position of consequence, but this was 
clearly because he was the person whom 
both she and her Council thought most 
suitable to fill the position. It was when 
she consented to undertake the Protectorate 


arch-enemy, Philip of Spain. 


* * * 


There were reasons why it was very 
desirable for England to give more or less 
support to the revolted Netherlands. The 
Dutch, indeed, standing then practically 
the only Protestant community in the 
midst of mighty Catholic powers, applied 
to be annexed to the crown of Great 
Britain ; but Elizabeth was not prepared 
to take this responsibility, and candidly 
told them so. She offered to lend them 
money, and she negotiated in their interests, 
and finally, when it became necessary, she 
sent them over an army, of which she gave 
the command to Leicester. There can be no 
doubt that this decision was a very popular 
one. in England, and approved by her 
ministers, since the position that was to 
be filled was not so much that of a soldier 
as that of a representative of the Queen of 
England, and it was more necessary that a 
great nobleman should be .sent, one of 
imposing appearance, and high standing, 
and of wealth enough to maintain at his 
own expense a good deal of state, rather 
than a military commander, since the 
command in case of war could be under- 
taken by military subordinates. Hence, it 
is absurd to say that Elizabeth in even this 
one instance acted from personal feeling, 
instead of from high State motives; and 
Professor Goldwin Smith can be, and is 
hereby, challenged to produce any other 
instance that he has in his mind, and that 
is historically true, of Leicester being placed 
by Elizabeth in a position of great import- 
ance to her statesmanship. 

* * * 


Moreover, this very case shows how 
little she was governed in regard to her 
State policy by her favouritism for this 
friend. Leicester and the other Ministers 
of State apparently laid their heads toge- 
gether before he went to Hoiland, and agreed 
that in defiance of the Queen, he should 
intimate to the Dutch that he accepted 
the title of Governor-General. In this 
matter, Elizabeth’s judgment had differed 
from that of some of her ministers. She 
held that to accept the title for her repre- 
sentative of Governor-General of the 
Netherlands was almost equivalent to 
accepting what she had definitely deter- 
mined to refuse, the sovereignty of that 
State. Her view cf the case was that it 
should be made an independent State, and 
she was willing to help it to become so, 
but not to take the responsibility upon 
herself of being its monarch. When 
therefore the news came to her that her 
orders had been disregarded, and her 
representative had accepted a title which 
she had refused, although those great ser- 
vants of the State to whom Mr. Goldwin 
Smith refers—Burleigh and Walsingham— 
had actually arranged this conduct with 
Leicester, and agreed with him about it, 
and implored Elizabeth not to undo what 
had been done, she showed the greatest 
indignation against them all. In this case 
she displayed herself as a true states- 
woman, and proved, perhaps, more than 
in any other incident in her reign, that the 
success of her government was her own 
success, independent of her advisers. She 
immediately repudiated the action taken, 
difficult and unpleasant though it was to her 
to have thus publicly to acknowledge that 


See 
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But now to complete the tale, and to 
show that Mr. Goldwin Smith is as reck- 
less or as ignorant about the truth in this 
historical case, as upon a previous occasion 
we have had to expose his being, in his 
letter to the Times, about the women’s 
vote in Colorado—let us spare space for 
the letter which Elizabeth wrote to 
Leicester when, for once in the way, he 
had acted on his own and the other men’s 
judgment, in opposition to her determina- 
tion :— 

To my Lord of Leicester from the Queen, by 
Sir Thomas Heneage. 

How contemptuously we conceive ourself to 
have been used by you you shall by this bearer 
understand, whom we have expressly sent unto 
you to charge you withal. We could never 
have imagined, had we not seen it fall out in 
experience, that a man, raised up by ourself 
and extraordinarily favoured by us above any 
other subject of this land, would have in so 
contemptible (contemptuous) a sort broken our 
commandment in a cause that so greatly 
toucheth us in honour; whereof, although you 
have showed yourself to make but little 
account in most undutiful a sort, you may not, 
therefore, think that we have so little care 
of the reparation thereof, as we mind to 
pass so great a wrong in silence unredressed. 
And therefore our express pleasure and com- 
mand is that, all delays and excuses laid apart, 
you do presently, on the duty of your allegiance, 
obey and fulfil whatsoever the bearer hereof 
shall direct you to do in our name. Whereof 
fail not, as you will answer the contrary at 
your uttermost peril. 


* 


The fact is that the more closely one 
knows the history of Elizabeth, the greater 
is one’s admiration for the wonderful 
monarch. Even her faults, one perceives, 
were the inevitable outcome of her circum- 
stances. But everybody may not share 
my interest in the history of this grand 
period, so I will not pursue the subject 
farther except to say that the letter 
above qnated bears the most amusing 
internal evidence of being the Queen’s own 
composition ; the involved periods are no 
less characteristic than the almost eavage 
severity of the rebuke. I know of but one 
letter of Elizabeth from which this ela- 
borate, entangled literary style is absent, 
and that is one to a beloved woman friend 
on the death of her child, strong but 
simple in wording. Now Elizabethan 
history is my hobby, so I really must curb 
myself on the entrancing topic. I reluc- 
tantly cut it oft with the shears of will. 

* *« # 

A fact which at first sight is very extra- 
ordinary is brought to light by the Medical 
Officer of Health to the District Council of 
that portion of South Wales in which the 
coal strike has been producing extreme 
poverty. He shows that the mortality of 
the district has been most favourably 
affected by the want of money. In June 
this year the mortality was at the rate of 
10:8 per 1,000 per annum, and in July 11°3 
per 1,000, whereas in 1894 it was 15°3 per 
1,000, and 10 years ago when the coal 
mining business was very prosperous it was 
no less than 21°65 per 1,000. So marked 
is the difference that the caretaker of the 
cemetery at Treorky ‘ has had to discharge 
some of the grave-diggers on account of the 
depression in business, and the undertakers 
are seriously affected’’! The Medical 


Leicester and the rest of her servants had | Officer states this as unquestionably the 


dared to act in opposition to her arders. 


fact, but does not himself attempt to find 
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the reason. There is, however, a reason 
to be very readily 
to which we are immediately guided by 
remembering the returns of the deaths 
expected on the tables of averages by the 
insurance companies, and the far fewer 
deaths which actually occur in the abstaining 
sections. Heavy or regular drinking, 
even stopping short of drunkenness, is 
undoubtedly a cause of constitutional 
weakness, and directly responsible for a 
great many deaths. When the money 
comes to an end, or is not plentiful, and 
the drinking has to be diminished com- 
pulsorily, because it cannot be afforded, 
the immediate result is that the deaths are 
thus greatly reduced. 
* *« © 

It is noticeable, too, that the large 
decrease in the death-rate is accompanied 
by an increase in the death-rate of very 
young infants, due, no doubt, to the 
impossibility of purchasing milk, the only 
natural, and the absolutely essential, food 
of a small child, whose mother for any 
reason cannot nurse it herself. No 
doubt, in South Wales, many mothers 
have had to go out to endeavour to earn 
a little money, by cleaning or otherwise, 
who would, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, remain at home, and their 
children were thus deprived at the same 
time otf maternal attention, and of their 
proper milk food; hence the massacre 
of the innocents. But this fact. that the 
death-rate of the small children has 
increased, makes it the more striking that 
the death-rate as a whole should have 
so greatly diminished, and adds to the 
clearness of the inference that it is in- 
temperance (not necessarily what is called 
drunkenness, but habitual drinking short 
of becoming drunk) which is responsible 
for a large portion of the ordinary death- 
rate of that, and doubtless every other, 
locality. 

* * * 

It is recalled that during a great strike 
in 1871, in the same neighbourhood, the 
decrease in admissions into the lunatic 
asylums was equally striking with the 
present decrease in the death-rate. In 
the six months before that strike 47 men 
were received as new patients into the 
Glamorganshire Asylum, and in the six 
months in which there was a strike only 
24 men were received. The number of 
women, however, was about the same 
during the whole time. The inference 
again there is quite clear. Women do not 
drink so much as men, and the lack of 
money to buy drink does not affect them 
in the same manner; but as regards the 
men, the privation and the anxiety of a 
strike are less injurious to them than the 
abundance of money which enables them 
to drink freely. It is clear, therefore, that 
high wages are not in themselves neces- 
sarily a blessing, but are only so if accom- 
panied by sufficient wisdom and self- 
control to use the pecuniary means wisely. 

* * * 

Sir George Grey, whose rule as Governor- 
General and as Premier in New Zealand 
extended over so many years, was a strong 
advocate of Woman’s Suffrage. Many 
years have elapsed since he was Governor- 
General of South Australia, but it is an 
interesting coincidence that the Colony in 
which this born statesman first won his 
spurs, and that in which he spent his 


maturity, were the two first to give equal 


suffrage. 


received, and it is one 
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TO LADY TYPISTS. 


Grirts who suppose that they have no further 
preparation to make, and no more adequate 
qualifications $o acquire, than the ability to 
write, for successfully filling the place of short- 
hand typist, may usefully study the opinions 
set forth by experts in The Illustrated 
Phonographic World. 

“‘The competent stenographer,” says C. O. 
Bentley, ‘should be a well-educated, pleasant 
accommodating, tidy young man or young 
woman—by young I mean anywhere from 
eighteen to forty -five—with lots of good 
common sense, and not afraid to use it: one 
who is always ready and willing to do anything, 
or to assist in any way possible in the office, 
not only in the stenographic line, but in the 
general work as well; one who, when not 
otherwise employed, will hunt for something 
that .needs to be done; and would it be 
requiring too much to add possesses a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the principles of 
book-keeping.”’ 

Not only is it necessary that the competent 
stenographer should be cheerful, willing, and 
young, but according to Miss Carrie A. Clarke :— 

‘“* He should be capable of turning out work 
rapidly and neatly on the typewriter; taking 
letterpress copies and indexing the book ; mani- 
folding by carbon, mimeograph or cyclostyle ; 
answering telephone, clients, etc.; keeping 
desk, machine, and self, neat; and dressing in 
a style suitable to the office in which employed.” 

To prevent would-be stenographers from too 
highly appraising speed in shorthand, Mr. W. 
S. Rogers sounds a note of warning, and 
enumerates some of the necessary qualifications 
of an expert shorthand writer. 

‘‘He who would become a competent steno- 
grapher should be careful not to fall into the 
error of thinking that all he has to do is 
to acquire a high rate of speed. This is 
desirable, but he may have speed and yet fail. 
Neither is it enough that he add to his speed 
the ability to transcribe his work correctly. 
There are several things necessary, a few of 
which we will enumerate. First of all, he 
must know his system perfectly, and have skill 
enough to apply this knowledge; secondly, 
he must be able to translate his notes correctly 
and rapidly, and know how to arrange his 
transcript properly. This necessitates a know- 
ledge of punctuation, capitalization, grammar, 
and orthography, together with good taste. He 
must have good judgment, and know how to 
use his own language correctly.” 

Again, we are told, “he must be neatly 
dressed. The person who dresses shabbily is 
almost sure to do his work in the same way. 
In most cases a man’s character can be judged 
by the clothes he wears. But whether this be 
so or not, it is certain that the well-dressed 
man will succeed much better than he who has 
no regard for his personal appearance. Neat- 
ness and order are as necessary to success as is 
mental ability, and although a man may succeed 
and disregard his personal appearance, yet it 
will be vastly easier for the same man to 
succeed if he is neat and tidy.” 

As a finishing touch to this paragon of many 
virtues, it may be cited that the wise steno- 
grapher, according to Mr. L. H. Taylor, is he 
who endeavours to become familiar with the 
actual business transacted by the firm, and 
thus makes his services more valuable. 


THERE is never a break in the continuous 
march of mankind. Leaders fail and armies 


perish, but mankind goes on. 


Theodore Parker. 
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PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S EXPEN. 
DITURE. 
At the British Association meeting, Miss Clara 
Collett read an interesting paper giving the 
expenditure of six professional women. That 


they were taken by chance is shown by the high 


salary she assigns to her lady clerk and the com- 


paratively low one that her lady journalist 


gained. Of the six, one was a journalist 


employed mainly in one office, the second a 
clerk, the third a high school mistress in fur- 


nished lodgings, the fourth, fifth, and sixth high 
school mistresses living in private houses. The 


journalist was the joint occupier of a house, and 
the clerk rented unfurnished lodgings. Miss 


Collett disclaimed any idea of the women being 
typical. The journalist had to dispose of £338, 
the clerk of £227, while the high school 
mistressen had respectively £130, £138, £103, 
and £100. 
DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE 
For one year of six middle-class working women : 
(1) a journalist, (2) a clerk, (3) high school 
mistress in furnished lodgings, and (4, 5, 
and 6) high school mistresses boarding in 
private houses. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCOME SPENT ON 


Lodging, light, heat, and 1 2 3 4 5 6 

servis .. sé .- 185 198 18:5) 

Food, housekeeping, furni- -868 89°4 410 
ture,&o. ... ws BBL 20-7 29°91 

Washing (a) 20 26 22 22 (b) 

Dress ... ees .. 124 181 128 99 155 105 

Books; DawAaParers: &e. ... . 13° «21 «28 Ys a4 

ravelling ... aa sas 5 rs : 7 
Holidays e da} S592 1191 Ze gs 
Amusements Sta . 16 09 27 (b) LI (bd) 
Subscriptions, donations, 

&e. au ies . «6h OLD KBB (BD) () 
Presents Ss uy .. 56 65 45 70 (b) (bd) 
Postage and stationery .. 0.9 (b) 37 1:2 (db) (bd) 
Miscellaneous oe é 16 84(d)12 27 TR 70 
Doctor and medicine... nit 11 OR B31 OF 20 
Insurance and savings ... 21-0(e)176 16:0 171 205 257 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Totalincome ... £888 227 130 138 1034 100 


(a) Included in housekeeping. 

(b) Included in misctllaneous. , 

(c) Daily travelling, included under miscellaneous; holi- 
day mainly at friend's expenses. 

(d) Includes petty cash. 

(+) This total expenditure; income tax and balance not 
stated; savings only include money actually removed from 
current accouut to a place of safety. 


MgEats oF Our ANCESTORS.—The old English 
had three meals a day, of which the chief meal 
was taken when the work of the day was 
finished. The first meal was at nine, dinner was 
about three o’clock, and supper was taken just 
before bedtime. The Normans dined at the old 
English breakfast time or a little later, and 
supped at 7 p.m. In Tudor times the higher 
classes dined at eleven and supped at five, but 
the merchants seldom took their meals before. 
twelve and six o’clock. The chief meals, dinner 
and supper, were taken in the hall both by the 
Old English and the Normans ; for the parlour 
did not come into use until the reign of 
Elizabeth. Breakfast did not become a regular 
meal until quite lately, and Dr. Murray. 
in the ‘“ Oxford Dictionary,” gave 1463 as the 
date of the earliest quotation in which 
the word occurred. The meal did not become 
recognised until late in the 17th century. 
Dinner was always the great meal of the day, 
and from the accession of Henry IV. to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth the dinners were as 
sumptuous and extravagant as any of those 
now served. Carving was thena fine art. Each 
guest brought his own knife and spoon, for the 
small fork was not introduced into England 
until Thomas Coryate, of Odcombe, published 
his “ Crudities ” in 1611. Pepys took his spoon 
and fork with him to the Lord Mayor’s feast in 
1663. The absence of forks led to much stress 
being laid upon the act of washing the hands 
both before and after meals, and to the rule that 
the left hand alone should be dipped into the 
common dish, the right hand being occupied 
with the knife. It was not until the time of the 
Commonwealth that pudding attained its extra- 
ordinary popularity; indeed, the first mention 
of pudding in the menus of the ‘‘ Buckfeast”’ at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital did not occur until 
1710, and in 1712 is an item of 5s. for ice 
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Our Short Story. 


THE LITTLE SEMPSTRESS. 


By Lity Oakey. 


SHE sat resting, at the close of a busy day, in 
her dingy, barely furnished room, a fair-haired, 
delicate-featured girl, very diminutive in stature, 
but with a strangely clever face. At last the 
sewing machine had earned the right to be 
silent, the over-looker had come and gone, the 
finished work been taken, the unfinished laid 
aside until the morrow. There were yet a few 
hours she might call her own, hours in which 
she might call up again the thoughts given 
her early in the day, or read the books 
she loved; and at this last thought she 
took up a volume lying near, only to let it 
drop the next moment, and lean back in her 
chair with a sob; she was too utterly wearied 
even to read. 

‘Not dreaming again, Nell, surely?” The 
interruption came from a loud-voiced, showily- 
dressed, older girl, who had entered the room 
unheard. ‘ What a strange creature you are! 
Anyone else would smarten up a bit when work 
was over, and go out to enjoy themselves; but 
you do-nothing but read, read, read, or sit with 
your hands before you, thinking.” 

“Tm Spring too tired to do anything 
else,” said the girl, wearily. ‘‘ Besides which, 
there’s the boy. I can’t leave him,” and she 
glanced, as she spoke, towards the bed in a 
corner of the room, where a child of four lay 


asleep. 

‘‘More’s the pity,” returned the other. 
‘* Why ever you didn’t put him out to nurse at 
the first, I can’t think; but now you have 
him, why don’t you make the best of it? Wear 
& wedding ring, you know, and give out you're 
a widow.” And the girl finished up with a 
coarse laugh. 

Nellie flushed, and winced perceptibly, but 
answered proudly enough. 

‘‘Tf I’ve done wrong once, that’s no reason 
why I should act a lie all my life.” 

‘* But lots do it,” returned the other, “ and it 
looks so much more respectable. What are you 
going to say to the boy when he gets old enough 
to understand ?” 

Some one else entering, Nell never replied, 
but the words rang in her ears long after her 
companions were gone. She had asked herself 
many times the same question, and the boy had 
been dangerously near to it the day before. 

‘‘Mother, why aren’t you called ‘missus,’ 
same as Johnnie Weston’s mother is?” he 
asked. 

And Nellie stooped to kiss him ere she replied. 
‘‘ Does it matter, dear? You love me all the 
same, whatever I’m called, don’t you ?” 

‘Of course,” was the boy’s reply, throwing 
his arms caressingly round her neck; ‘but it 
sounds grander to have a mother called ‘ missus,’ 
that’s all.” 

Would he live to despise her? She buried 
her face in her hands in an agony; then, 
growing calmer, after a while, she took up a 
much-worn Bible, and read, as she had often 
done of late, the story of Bathsheba. It hada 
strange fascination for her, that story of the 
dishonoured woman, who was allowed to become 
the mother of a mighty king. It made her sure 
that God would not visit her error upon her 
boy, or suffer it to mar his life; and soothed 
and comforted, she knelt at the child’s bedside 
and prayed. ‘Oh! God, if it please Thee, 
make my boy a great man. Oh! God, make 
him good.” 

The little sempstress cared nothing for the 
pleasures her companions indulged in. As a 
child she read voraciously, and when, little 
more than a child, she found herself betrayed 
under a promise of marriage, and forsaken, the 
old delight in books grew stronger than ever, 
becoming quite a passion. She would rather 
go without sa meal than miss procuring her 
usual book from the library, and every penny 
that could be saved from her own and the 
boy’s necessities was spent in purchasing 
some book worth having, and storing it care- 
fully, away with the boy’s name written inside. 


Lately she had begun to jot down in an old: 
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leather pocket-book the thoughts that came to 
her. She struggled long against doing s0, 
but the geno she ought to do it would not 
be gainsaid. Such strange thoughts they were ! 
At times, so noble and beautiful, her very face 
spall with them as an angel’s; at others, so 

eep with pathos, she had to bend low over her 
sewing to hide the falling tears. One by one 
they started iuto her mind uninvited, refusing to 
be set aside until they had been thought out 
thoroughly, and the mind's picture perfected, 
then the first leisure moments saw them written 
down. It gave her strange pleasure to do thie ; 
what use they would ultimately be she could 
not tell. She never allowed her hobby to 
interfere with her work, or prevent her doing 
her duty to her boy. These always came first, 
but she sometimes hurried through them with 
feverish haste to get to the more congenial task ; 
how she hated the monotonous stitch, stitch, 
stitch, and how bitterly jealous she felt if this 
were prolonged, and the time shortened for the 
work she loved. 

But it was burning the candle at both ends, 
as the old proverb says, and, naturally enough, 
the end came. Her constitution, never strong, 
could not bear the mental and bodily strain put 
on it, and long before the boy was old enough 
to understand the unfavourable circumstances 
under which he had entered life, the poor little 
mother had left it, bequeathing to him as his 
sole riches the dozen volumes arduously won, 
and the old pocket-book containing her thougbts. 

When the end was near, someone suggested 
that the clergyman of the parish should be 
sent for. But Nell refused. 

‘‘He might tell you something that would 
comfort you,” it was urged. Nell, in reply, 
pointed to the passage in Zephaniah iii. 11: 
“Tn that day shalt thou not be ashamed for 
all thy doings, wherein thou hast transgressed 
against me.” 

‘“* He could not tell me anything better than 
the Book has told me,” she said, with a steadfast 
countenance. 


Twenty-three years passed away. In a sub- 
stantially built house, in a good part of London, 
two men sat far into the night. They talked 
of many pune of the mysteries of life, its 
struggles, its disappointments, the inscrutable 
ways of Providence, the latest tragedy, and 
lastly, the successful book just published by 
the younger of the two. 

‘You must have been born under a lucky 
star, Danvers,” the elder man was saying. 
‘‘Most men only make themselves a name 
after years of toil, but you are already 
spoken of, and not yet thirty. Your 
book shows a wonderful knowledge of life, a 
profound philosophy, my dear fellow, how do 
you account for it?” 

‘* My success, I am sure, is God given,” said 
the young man thoughtfully and reverently. 
‘But what will you say when I tell you that 
much of my philosophy, as you call it, and all 
the best thoughts in my book, have been stolen 
from someone else.’’ And taking from a drawer 
in his cabinet an old leather pocket-book, he 
told in a tender tone the story of the little 
sempstress; of her life of honest toil, of the 
noble thoughts which filled her mind, whilst 
doing the commonplace drudgery of each day; 
and he finished by reading to his companion 
some extracts from the book. 

The other listened, much impressed. ‘ And 
you would have me believe that God permits 
this kind of thing,”’ he said at last; ‘‘a woman 
with thoughts like that, and placed in the 
narrow groove of a sempstress ? How can you 
justify such waste of genius ?”’ 

‘“She did not think it so,” was Danvers’ 
mild reply. ‘‘I am told she thanked God many 
times for the gift, and firmly believed she 
would be enabled to serve Him perfectly in 
another world, with those very powers so 
strangely crippled in this lower sphere.” 

‘“ Well, anyhow, it has proved an excellent 
thing for you,” concluded the elder man, with 
an almost ag pape aes sneer, ‘‘and you have 
profited by her unpublished gift. I suppose 
this—er—sempstress was an acquaintance of 
yours?” 

‘*She was my mother,” was the proud reply. 


” 
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A CHATEAU WITH A 
HISTORY. 


IN virtue of the judgment of the Civil Tribunal, 
the Duc d’Albefura and Madame du Valle de 
Bonneville, his sister, are obliged to sell the 
chateau and estate of La Malmaison. The 
chateau, which was the theatre of the rise, 
decline, and death of the Empress Josephine, 
is nowin ruins. It is to be sold in five lots. 
The auctioneer’s advertisement describes it as 
‘surrounded on three sides by a deep ditch, 
faced with masonry, and forming a central 
building with two wings, all standing on arched 
cellars.” The house is two storeys above the 
ground floor and topped with an attic. The 
court of honour has a tall iron railing with gilt 
spear-heads extending its whole length. A 
Gothic chapel communicates by a covered 
gallery with the chateau. Stables and coach- 
houses surround asecond courtyard. The dairy 
and sheepfold stand on two acres of land. The 
park contains about eighty acres, and two pyra- 
mids of red granite that formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Richelieu’s property at Rueil. These 
pyramids will be disposed of separately, with 
a billiard table of Napoleon. 

Malmaison was originally a hospital. It became,. 
in 1622, the property of a puisne judge of the Paris 
Parliament, Christophe Perret, and belonged 
successively to the De Sechelles, Le Coulteux, 
and Madame Bonaparte who bought it for 
£6,000 in 1799. She had at the housewarming 
the eminent savants, artists, and authors of the: 
time, and the prettiest women in Paris. Her 
daughter Hortense was then eighteen, and 
accomplished and romantic. She played the 
harp to perfection. Madame d’Houdetot was 
of the company. Josephine was a diplomatic 
woman and had a taste and talent for political 
intrigue. She prepared at Malmaison for the 
exaltation of Napoleon. It became her Little 
Trianon when he was Consul. The k was. 
turned into an English garden, and freshened 
with brooks and cascades. A theatre and a 
billiard-room were added to the house, which, 
under the Consulate, was greatly enlarged, as also 
were the grounds. The marbles that decorated 
Marly were brought to Malmaison. 

Josephine kept the place after she was 
divorced, but as it was near St. Cloud, where 
Marie Louise often stayed, she had to live 
at Navarre, near Evreux. In 1814 she was 
visited by Wellington and_ the allied 
sovereigns, and died three days after she- 
had them to dinner. Her son Eugéne sold La 
Malmaison to Herr Haguermann, a Swedish 
banker, of whom the late ()ueen Christina 
bought it for £20,000. She built the chapel, 
and sold the property, after all her sons died 
there, for £60,000 to the Emperor Napoleon 
III. The Germans, in 1870, looted the house, 
cut down the trees, and loopholed the walls. 
They were dislodged by Ducrot on October 31st. 
There was a hot fight, in which Berne, Belle- 
cour, Vibert, Leloir, Jacquet, Leroux, and 
other artists joined as sharpshooters of the 
Seine. It was finally sold to the Duchess of 
Albufera for £83,000. Bonaparte wrote at 
Malmaison after the defeat of Waterloo his letter 
of adieu to the Grand Army. 


Tue Late Srr JOHN SKELTON ON CREMATION.— 
The will, which is in the testator’s own hand- 
writing, of the late Sir John Skelton, author of 
‘‘The Table Talk of Shirley and other works, 
who died in July last, leaving personal estate to 
the value of £32,548, begins:—‘‘I have always 
objected to the inconvenience and pretence of 
elaborate funerals, and my express wish and 
direction is that only the members of my own 
family shall attend mine. I consider, moreover, 
that the practice of cremation ought to be 
encouraged, and I direct that my body shall be 
cremated at the Glasgow Crematorium, or at 
any other which may be found convenient, and 
the ashes thereafter buried in my burial ground 
in the churchyard at Kinross.’’ Sir John leaves 
all his papers, letters, or other documents to: 
his wife to dispose of as she thinks fit. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY 
By Miss Katie Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
MUSHROOMS. 


Tue nutritive value of mushrooms has been 
much discussed of late, Professor Mendel main- 
taining that they contain only two per cent. of 
protalde, and that only when they are perfectly 
; still less when they have ory any time 
gathered. The vegetarian is naturally disgusted 
as he always pointed in triumph to the mush- 
room as his veritable beefsteak. But even if we 
cannot regard mushrooms as essentially flesh- 
producing, we must as least find them a very 
pleasant addition to our culinary operations, 
and perhaps mushroom “ ketchup” is our best 
flavouring sauce. The Scotch show much enter- 
rise in their cultivation of the mushroom, 
nburgh alone supplying the London 
market with 5,000 lbs. monthly, large 
quantities of them being grown in a disused 
railway tunnel in which there are 800 beds, 
each 12 feet by 8 feet. So largely has 
this industry increased that there has aaa a 
marked decrease in the importation of French 
mushrooms, and this is just as it should be. It 
is one of the fixed laws of the canny Scot that 
money must be made out of everything. Mr. 
Edward Stone, who is an authority on fungi, 
says there are fourteen edible kinds, but we 


ya r to know the common mushroom, 
the white cap, and the fairy-ring mushroom. 
“The nous varieties may be by 


their high colour, their scaly and spotted surface, 
and the flesh tough or watery. Also they 
generally grow in clusters on wet or shady 
ground. Their taste is bitter, when bruised 
they yield a pungent milk. They become 
bluish when drying. The edible fungi is differ- 
-ent in every respect. The moiel, used so much 
in Germany, and indeed it makes excellent 
ketchup, is rare here. ‘The truffle is a subter- 
sranean fungus, and is-much valued for its flavour. 
Personally it seems to me to taste like turf, 
but I must confess that although I was born in 
the midst of bog land, 1 have never yet eaten a 
‘turf, but I imagine that it would taste like 
truffles ! 
A nice breakfast dish is 


BACON AND MUSHROOMS. 


Put a quarter of a pint of brown sauce into a 
stewpan with a small piece of butter, a little 
pepper and salt and some fresh mushrooms 
washed and peeled. Let them simmer gently 
for about fifteen minutes, and then dish them 
on croutons of fried bread. Serve with them 
slices of thinly-cut bacon fried till crisp, and 
pour round the sauce in which the mushrooms 
were stewed. 


MUSHROOMS WITH MARROW 


“is also a good breakfast dish. Peel, wash and 
-dry the mushrooms, and put them into a 
stewpan with a gill of brown sauce, pepper, 
‘salt, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, a small 
piece of onion, a little ketchup and a small piece 
-of glaze. Let this come to the boil, and then 
-atew slowly for fifteen minutes. Have ready 
some nice créutons of fried bread, place a 
mushroom on each créuton. Cut some beef 
‘marrow into slices about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and heat them in the sauce, but don't 
allow them to boil, or the marrow will become 
oiley. Remove the pieces of marrow, allow the 
sauce to boil up, and strain it over the mush- 
room créutons. On each mushroom place a 
slice of marrow. Serve very hot. Thecréutons 
should be dished in a round like cutlets. 


MUSHROOMS GRILLED. 


Cut off the stalks, peel, wash and dry the flaps 
-carefully, season them with pepper and salt, 
and steep in melted butter for forty minutes. 
If the mushrooms are quite sound, grill them 
slowly on both sides over an even fire. If they 
are bruised, better do them in the oven. Serve 
on a hot dish with a sauce of melted butter. 
The stalks, &c., can be utilised by stewing them 
in gravy, and using for flavouring soups, &c. 


MUSHROOM PUREE. 
Wash, dry, and chop very finely one pound of 


fresh mushrooms and stew them for about ten ' past year been founded at the Hotel Cecil with i 
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minutes with one ounce and a half of butter. 
Then mix with them two tablespoonsful of fine 
bread crumbs, a tablespoonful of brown sauce, 
@ teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and seasonin 
to taste. Let this boil up, when it may, 
preferred, be rubbed through a wire sieve. The 
purée can be used in various ways. It may be 
used as a garnishing for cutlets, or it might be 
heaped on créutons of bread fried or toasted, a 
few browned crumbs sprinkled on each, and 
ished with sprigs of parsley. If the purée 
. rubbed through a sieve it should be re-heated 
before using. 
STUFFED MUSHROOMS. 

Wash, peel, and trim the mushrooms. -—" 
up the trimmings, and fry them with a s 
piece of onion and one ounce of butter, then 
stir in half an ounce of flour, one gill of brown 
stock gradually, a tablespoonful of bread 
crumbs, a little chopped parsley, and some 
pepper and salt. Let this come to the boil, 
and stuff the mushroom flaps with this mixture. 
Place them on a tin and bake in the 
oven for ten minutes. Place each mushroom 
on a créuton of toast its own size, and serve 
very hot. 
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conspicuous success. A number of ministers of 
religion had also recently issued a circular to 
th brethren declaring their conviction 
that flesh - eati was woe and ought 
to be abandoned. The Order had been 
able during the year to send out from 
the press nearly 100,000 pamphlets besides 
50,000 leaflets and other literature. The 
delegates who were present from various 
parts of the kingdom were urged to consecrate 
their time and energy to the work of enlighten. 
ing the people around them concerning the 
danger of partaking of meat which is so often 
infected with tubeyculosis, ptomaines and 
other sources of suffering and death, and to 
raise their voices in protest against the selfish- 
ness and injustice which needlessly condemns 
about a million highly organised and sentient 
animals every day to a violent death, as well 
as brutalising hundreds of thousands of men and 
boys whose lives are spent in continuous 
butchery. It was claimed that the disease, 
misery and crime which is so prevalent in our 
large towns and cities demonstrated only too 
clearly that Nature exacted a terrible penalty 
for the violation of her laws. Sooner or later, 
men and women who are created frugivorous 
beings will be compelled to realise the physical 
and spiritual evils which they bring upon them- 
selves by living upon carnivorous diet, ‘and to 
wake up to the fact that praying on their knees 
on the Sabbath cannot expiate the wrong of 
wantonly preying upon their defenceless fellow- 
creatures during the whole of the week.’ 


BAKED MUSHROOMS. . 

Grease a baking tin, and ae buttered 
squares of toast on it. On each square place 
the se of a mushroom cleaned and dried, the 
cup side up. On each mushroom place a piece 
of butter, and season with pepper and salt. 
Bake in moderate oven from ten to fifteen 
minutes. Serve hot. 


MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 


Mushrooms for this purpose should only be 
gathered in dry weather. Large mushroom 
flaps are best, they should be fully ripe, and 


SIGINNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


L. B. writes :— 
Referring to the article on “Olive Oil” in the SiGnat of 


8th, I shall be glad to know if . 
quite fresh. They should not washed sere ris to he: tae way "as wake tis "ares 
or steamed. Remove any decayed, dirty, loses of olive oi] said to be so beneficial. 
or worm eaten parts. Cut off about Pare olive oil is practically tasteless, and can 


half an inch from the end of the stalk, and 
break the mushrooms up into small pieces. To 
each gallon of mushrooms allow six ounces of 
salt. Put the mushrooms and salt in alternate 
layers into a jar, reserving a good portion of 
salt for the top. Let this stand overnight, 
and then for two days stir the contents of the 
jar with a wooden spoon, three times during 
each day. Place then the jar in a cool oven 
for half an hour, then strain the juice through 
flannel, but do not squeeze the mushrooms. 
Let the liquid boil for fifteen minutes. To 
every pint allow half a teaspoonful of white 
and the same of black pepper, and half a 
drachm of mace. Boil again till the quantity 
is reduced one half. Pour out, and when cool 
put into Leight dry bottles. Be careful not 
to disturb the sediment which will have fallen 
se the bottom. Cork well and keep in a dry 
place. 


be drank as it is; but it may be heated in the 
oven, and taken with a little strong coffee. 
Messrs. Cosenza, of 95, Wigmore-street, sell 
what they name “Sublime” pure olive oil, which 
there would be little difficulty in swallowin 
pure. To suck a peppermint-drop beforehan 
would help some people. 


In the last fifty years how often it has been 
declared, with all the pathos of menaced 
interests, that even the diplomas already con- 
ferred upon men would become worthless were 
women subsequently admitted to the learned 
institution which had conferred them. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 


VEGETARIANISM FROM A RELI- 
GIOUS ASPECT. 


A MEETING of the Order of the Golden Age 
was held at the St. Martin’s Town Hall on 
Tuesday, September 18th, the chair being 
taken by Mr. Sidney H. Beard, and the list 
of speakers including the Revs. A. M. Mitchell, 
M.A., James Clark, H. J. Williams, and Arthur 
Harvie ; Dr. Oldfield, M.A., Mrs. Frances 
Boult, Mrs. A. S. Hanter, and Messrs. Whiston 
and Semple. This society, which now has 
members in twenty-one countries and colonies, 
exists for the promulgation of humanitarian 
ideas, and advocates abstinence from animal 
food on the ground that it is injurious and 
unnecessary, and that therefore the vast 
amount of bloodshed and cruelty which is in- 
volved io flesh-eating is indefensible from a 
moral standpoint, and that like other barbaric 
customs of the past it is destined to be 
abandoned as a result of a higher evolution 
of the ethical consciousness of mankind. 
The President, in his address, mentioned 
numerous evidences of the fact that the con- 
victions held by the Order were rapidly gaining 
ground amongst the more thoughtful section of 
the community, and stated that the first 
Masonic Lodge from the banquets of which 
animal flesh is for ever banished had during the 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


A BLACK evening dress is always useful. You 
can have an effective and useful cne made up 
of tulle or net, for choice embroidered all over 
with jet—but that is costly; anyhow, edged 
round with five or six flounces of the material, 
and made up just gathered on the waistband, 
without any lining. Then you can have two or 
three different slips of silk or sateen—say white, 
black and red ones—to wear the transparent 
skirt over, and trimmings to match to add to a 
black silk blouse. 


The fashion prevails of dressing the hair with 


some decoration. The top-knot is placed pretty | 
high on the back of the head, and its base is. 


encircled with a twist of ribbon, a string of 


pearls, or a fold of tulle; out of this often rises 


an aigrette—and really, the tale that we are 
returning to the turbans affected by the ladies 


of later Georgian days does not seem so very 


far off. Certainly, some trimming in the hair 
suits most women forevening. Tall combs are 
also much used, either jewelled or carved. 
These are very expensive if of real tortoiseshell ; 
the imitation is as to look at, but is dan- 
gerous, for ifthe head be incautiously brought 
too near an uncovered Hight, the thing proves to 
be extremely inflammable. 

Here we have the complete triumph of the 
trimmed and decorated skirt at which Dame 
Fashion has been hinting for the few 
seasons. Bodices have not lost their decorated 
tendency, though no doubt they will in the 
course of a season or two, for this is the rule— 
much trimmed skirts and plain bodices, and 
vice versd. But in fashionable up-to-date 
gowns great attention is now paid, the skirt and 
the bodice shares in the decoration. 

One feature that is apt to accompany trimmed 
skirts is a train. Now this is all very well for 
evening gowns. 


and even there one soon learns to manage it. 
But for tailor dresses—for the frocks of every- 
day walking and exercise—let it not be! at 
poene te ae our Spe in ry own hands. 
)ressmakers have tried again and again 
introduce the train for walking in the 

seasons—well, let them try again wit 


i ht, 
frill , and lace insertions laid round a skirt 
look all the better for trailing below the feet as 
they approach the back. All these decorations 
are to be worn on the evening skirt, so let us 
allow it to be made with a demi-train, about 
half a yard on the ground. 


It was to be expected that Princess dresses 


Nobody can doubt that a train | 
gives both stateliness and grace, and it is not. 
really inconvenient, except, perhaps, in dancing, | 


equal . 
failure. For the evening, however, it is all | 
and there is no doubt that flounces, | 


only differing from dress bodices in being suit- 


TEACHING BY LETTER. 


able to wear with many skirts—or rather many | Tux new » Nc of the St. George’s Corre- 


blouses will do with a single black silk or | spondence 


alpaca or material skirt. 


wan 
OOS 


nent 


lasses, just issued, possesses several 
novel features of interest. The arrangements. 
for the History of Art Class are particularly 
happy this year, one division being devoted to. 
the special subjects required in connection with 
the L.L.A. examination, while the general work 
of the class includes classic and modern paint- 
ing, as well as a brief review of the historic 
styles of architecture—a course of instruction 
which cannot fail to recommend itself to all 
lovers of the fine arts. Another distinctive 
feature of this year's programme is a class for 
the study by correspondence of some of the 
leading works of Browning. To many solitary 
students of the hard sayings of one of the 
greatest poets of this century, this offered aid 
in their interpretation will very welcome. 
Whatever may be said for or against the manner 
of this poet, no one Mea pa to keep abreast of 
the literature of England can afford to be 
ignorant of the teaching of this great master. 

While singling out these two classes for 
special notice, we are glad to miss from the 
syllabus none of the well-known subjects that. 
have for upwards of twenty years been success- 
fully taught, by means of the penny post, by 
the tutors of St. George’s Classes. For par- 
ticulars we refer our readers to the Secretary, 
5, Melville-street, Edinburgh. 


Joun Sruart Mitt on Women.— One of our 
greatest thinkers, John Stuart Mill, says in his 
“‘ Subjection of Women ”’: “Is there so great & 
superfluity of men fit for high duties that society 
can afford to reject the service of any competent 
person? Are we so certain of always finding a 
man made to our hands for any duty or func- 
tion of social importance which falls vacant, 
that we lose nothing by putting a ban on one: 
half of mankind, and refusing beforehand to- 
make their faculties available, however dis- 
tinguished they may be? And even if we 


Pc = could do without them, would it be consistent. 


eS ee 


Pretty Inpoor CostuME. 


This is a pretty model for an indoor gown. 
It is composed of biscuit brown cloth, trimmed 
with black satin ribbon. Round the edge of 
the skirt, at the top of the bodice, and down 
the back of the close fitting sleeve, the ribbon 
is gathered to form a ruche. In the other 
places where it appears, it is merely threaded 
through the material, the edges of the cuts 


(cut all in one) would be introduced, as the | through which it goes being worked round with 
waists are generally so arranged to fit under a | button-hole stitch. The over-skirt is cut open 
waistbelt against the skirt-tops so that they down the front and has a wide frill round the 
on ey be all inone. The visibly separate bodice | bottom, greatly increasing in depth towards the 
and skirt exist only in tailor dresses, or when a | back. The bodice, which is pouched, opens in 
blouse entirely different from the skirt with | front to show a yoke ornamented with ribbon 
which it goes is worn. This popular and useful | and a V-shaped vest below, slightly gathered, 
fashion well holds its own. Blouses for both | of biscuit-coloured silk. A shaped black satin 
day and evening wear seem more in vogue than | belt, bows on the shoulder, and a collar finished 
ever. They are, in fact, now well-fitted bodices, by a bow at the back, complete this costume. 


= with justice to refuse to them their fair share 
- of honour and distinction, or to deny them the 
~ equal right of all human beings to choose their 
occupation (short of injury to others) accor di 

to their own preferences, at their own risk 

Nor is the injustice confined to them; it is 
shared by those who are in a position to benefit 
by their services. To ordain that any kind of 
persons shall not be physicians, or shall not be 
advocates, or shall not be members of Parlia- 
ment, is to injure not them only, but all who 
employ physicians, or advocates, or elect mem- 


of Parliament.” 
*« 


* * 


I po not see why a woman cannot form 
political opinions by her baby’s cradle, as well 
as her husband in his workshop, while her very 
love for the child commits her to an interest in: 
good government.— 7’. W. Higginson. 


‘A DEFINITE and honourable calling is like the: 
girdle of Thor, the thunder god: the tighter 
you buckle it the stronger you’ grow. What 
women need is, first an object, then concentra- 
tion. Trifling is out of fashion.— Francis. 

eee 


MELLIN’S 


PUZZLE MAP 


OF EUROPE. 


PUZZLE DEPT., MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


once for 
Map 


of Europe, an interest- 


Write at 


Mellin’s Puzzle 


ing and fascinating 
device to amuse and 
instruct your children, 
enclose name _ and 
address and two penny 


stamps, to 
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GOOD HEALTH WITHOUT 
DRUGS. 
8.—THE WORK OF LIFE. 


Dr. Tipsues’ Vi-Cocoa is not in any sense a 
medicine. It is simply a nourishing beverage, 
and in that respect it plays a most important 
ac in the prevention of functional disorders. 

n these important organs and others, it has a 
wonderful faculty of giving power to the in- 
voluntary muscles of the body, By involuntary 
we understand those muscles not controlled by 
the will. Those muscles which carry on the 
work of life without our consent, and unless 
looked: at carefully, in many instances, without 
our knowledge; such as the beating of the 
heart when asleep, the breathing of the lungs, 
the action of the kidneys, and the digestive 
irae Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa acts on 

ese in a nourishing and _ strengthening 
sense, conserves the strength of these 
involuntary muscles, prevents undue waste, 
and by its beneficlal action gives health 
and vigour to men and women. As ple 
become more intelligent, they see that they 
should try and prevent disease. It seems 
prada sh en one comes to consider it, that 
the e of medical science are directed to 
curing, when preventing would seem to be a 
more rational proceeding. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has proved itself 
victorious over every other food beverage in the 
market to-day. Anyone can satisfy themselves 
on this point, and if anyone who reads this is 
suffering from a deranged or sluggish liver, let him 
or her leave off gulping down spirits, beer, tonics, 
drugs of all sorts, and try and prove this most 
wonderful Food-beverage, which will do more 
to promote and maintain a healthy action of 
the liver than all the so-called remedies. 
To the sedentary brain - worker who sits 
hour after hour in a stuffy room, coining 
his thoughts into current literature, to the 
reigt ted poring over his brief—or seeding bord 
to the quill-driver ; we say, take to Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, and you'll find after a week or so of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa you'll be in that happy 
state that you won’t know you have a liver, and 
your life will be full of sunshine. 

The se vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any pre tion. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or from 60, 
61, and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claimed 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared 
to send to any reader (a postcard will do) who 
names the Woman’s SIGNAL a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 


. THE opinion in favour of the present system, 
which entirely subordinates the weaker sex to 
the stronger, rests upon theory only; for trial 
has not been made of any other; so that 
experience, as opposed to theory, cannot be 
pretended to have pronounced any verdict. 
: John Stuart Mill. 


THE ** ENCLISH ” ORCANETTE. 
EASY PAYMENTS. 

WITH EXPRESSION green. LY 4/- 

STOP. MONTHLY, 


Sie 


Plays Hymns Popular Aira. Quadrilles, Poltas, Waltzes, Horn Pips, 
ete, Any tunecan be } layed with artistic effect by anyone, | 
A mere child can play i*-. Most marvellous musica] 
Inetrumert in the World. 
PRICE 30/- TERMS: 4/° DEPOSIT AND 4/- MONTHLY. 
ane re vered when first is paid. 
Write for list of music .nd fall particujars. (Mention this paper 
J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn. 


WANTED. Cook, general. Respectable per- 
son; total abstainer; for first-class residential 
coffee tavern. Manageress and two other servants kept.— 
Chrystie, Bookham. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Our Open Columns. 


(The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.] 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN VICTORIA. 


To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I send you by this mail a 
Hansard, containing the debate and division in 
the Legislative Assembly on the Women’s 
epg Bill, which, as you will see, was passed 
the end of last week, by the splendid majority 
of twenty-three on a total vote of eighty-one. 
You will notice also that the leaders of the 
movement have to suffer from the same misrep- 
resentations here as in other parts of the 
the world. In this I was the victim. In a 
fortnight the bill is to come before the Legisla- 
tive Council, which, so far, has always blocked 
it; but we have some hope that it may pass 
this time. 

I desire to take this opportunity of thanking 
you for the splendid work you are doing for 
women through the Woman's Siena. I, and 
many another worker at the Antipodes, rely on 
it entirely for our information on the “ ascent 
of woman.” 

I am, dear madam, 
Yours truly, 
ANNETTE BEAR CRAWFORD. 
United Council of Women’s Suffrage, 
Melbourne, August 17th, 1898. 

[Unhappily we learn, by telegram, that the 
‘* Upper House ”’ of the Colony has rejected the 
Bill. Further particulars es | quotations from 
the debate will be given in next week’s S1cNnat. 

Ep., W.S. | 


MOSQUITOES IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1enat. 


Dear Mapam,—No doubt we have mosquitoes 
here now, though our damp and unequal climate 
prevents their breeding so fast or being so 
strongly venomous as their more fully developed 
brethren in tropical lands. But on Box Hill, 
Surrey, a young lady of my acquaintance, going 
to sleep in a quiet wood of cedars and pines, in 
® hollow, woke up with her face covered with 
undoubted mosquito stings.— Yours truly, 

Oxtp CoLoniaL. 


WOMEN WORKERS TO RETURN ANTI- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE M.P.’S. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIanau. 


Deak Mapam,—Will you kindly permit me 
to qualify the statement of a ‘Liberal Suffra- 
gist” (in your issue of Sept. 15), that the effect 
produced upon the minds of local Liberals by 
the action of the Liberal women of Southport 
was entirely destroyed by the work of women 
from other constituencies ? 

Two days before the election took place I 
went to Southport prepared to assist the 
Liberal candidate, if necessary; I visited three 
committee rooms in Southport in succession on 
the same day and in each found a band of local 
Liberal women workers. The canvass books, 
with few exceptions, were complete. I re- 
visited two of the committee rooms on the 
same day and found in each an increased 
number of local Liberal women workers, and, 
although I received a pressing invitation to 
come on the polling-day to help, I told them 
that judging from what I had seen I considered 
that my services were quite unnecessary. 

A local lady told me she was unable, from 
domestic causes, to help, and had sent her two 
daughters and son instead; but felt she must 
visit the committee rooms to welcome the only 
other outsider that I met or heard of as helping 
in Southport, a lady whose ability as a speaker 
and whose energy and unceasing work in the 
cause of Liberalism has won for her throughout 
the country the esteem and gratitude of 
Liberals. 

I was informed that some ladies from Liver- 
pool were expected that day to help at Waterloo, 


a part of the constituency near to rill 
and a Tory stronghold. Also that the chai 
man of the Lancastie 

offered her services to the Liberal candidate. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1898. 


1, 
r- 
and Cheshire Union had 
The committee of the Southport W.L.A. may 


have resolved not to assist the Liberal candi- 
date, but it was evident that the Liberal 
women of Southport did not acquiesce in that 
resolution. 


It also follows that the decision of the Lan. 


cashire and Cheshire Union has very little 
weight with the Liberal women of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and that the women of Southport 
are as capable as outsiders of judging what is 
the right course to pursue. 


Believe me, Yours faithfully, 
MarGaRetT BARTON, 
Chairman, North Manchester, W.L.A. 
61, Great Cheetham-street West, 
Broughton, Manchester. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Mapam,—May I express my cordial approba- 


tion of the letter in your issue of September 15th, 
from ‘A Liberal 8 
by members of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
to Sir H. Naylor-Leyland at the recent Southport 
election ? 4 

papers that Liberal women were working for 
this candidate, who is avowedly so op 
their interests. I am glad to learn 
South 
and that it stands true to its colours. I am 
proud that my own W.L.A in North Lancashire 
sent its delegate to London last June with 
instructions to vote for the ‘Test Question 
Policy.” 
another Annual Council Meeting an increasing 
number of W.L.A.’s will bave seen the necessity 
of taking a firm stand in this important matter. 


uffragist,” re the help given 


was surprised "to see in the daily 
sed to 


at the 
rt W.L.A. had no hand in the matter, 


I trust that when next May brings 


Yours truly, E. J. SaTTERTHWAITE. 
Coulthurst, September 23rd, 1898. 


THE MOTHER’S JEWELS. 


In schools of wisdom all the day was spent, 

His steps at eve the Rabbi homeward bent, 

With homeward thoughts that dwelled upon 
his wife, ; 

And two fair children who adorned his life. 

She, meeting at the threshold, led him in. 

“ Ever rejoicing at your wished return, 

Yet do I most so now, for since the morn 

I have been much perplexed and sorely 
tried 

Upon a point which you shall now decide. 


‘“‘ Some years ago, a friend into my care 

Some jewels gave, rich precious gems they 
were ; 

And, having given them to my care, this 
friend 

Did after neither come for them nor send, 

But left them in my keeping for so long, 

That now it seems to me almost a wrong 

That he should suddenly arrive to-day, 

And take the jewels that he left away. 


_ What think yon? Shall I freely yield them 


back, 

Ane Seen murmuring—so henceforth to 
ac 

Those gems myself which I had learned to 
see 

Almost as mine for ever, mine in fee?” 


‘* What question can there be? Your own 
true h 

Must sure inform you of the only part— 

see may be claimed again which was but 
ent, 

And must be yielded without discontent. 

And surely we can find in this no wrong, 

That it was left us to enjoy so long.” 


‘*Good is the word,” she answered, ‘‘ may 
we now 

And evermore that it is good allow ?” 

And, rising, to an inner chamber led ; 

And there she showed him, stretched upon 
the bed, 

Two children pale, and he the jewels knew 

Which God had lent him and resumed anew 

R.C. Trench. 
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Gurrent Nefus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Women’s SETTLEMENT IN Bompay.—Miss 
Marion Stone and her sister, Miss Ellen Stone, 
representing Newnham College, Cambridge, are 
now in Bombay, and are engaged in completing 
the arrangements necessary for the inauguration 
of the proposed University Settlement for 
Women in that city. Within the next few 
months they will be joined by Miss C. R. Rouse, 
of Girton College, Cambridge, and by Miss A. 
de Selincourt, of Somerville Hall, Oxford, and 
if the movement meets with success their 
numbers will be increased by other ladies from 
the English Universities. It is also hoped, 
later on, to establish a branch of the settlement 
at Nasik, which is regarded as a suitable field 
for the foundation of a medical school similar 
to the one which has lately been opened in 
Ludhiane, North India, which supplies Christian 
native assistants to aid in the medival missions 
for women. The aim of the settlement for 
Bombay is that of comprising missionary work 
and the inculcation of higher education among 
the native girls who become its pupils. 

* a * 


PosITION or GERMAN WomEN.—There is every 
reason to believe that the position of women in 
Germany is likely to be, ere long, improved in 
various ways. The Instruction Commission of 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies has received 
& statement from the Government that they 
no longer have any scruples as to giving ladies 
access to the Universities, more especiall 
as regards the medical faculty. The experi- 
ences gained in that respect at the Berlin 
and Gottingen Universities have not in any 
way justified the objections which have hitherto 
been entertained by the Prussian Government. 

a 

THe PRINCESS OF WALES ON A PostTaGE 
Stamp.—The Princess of Wales has had a 
singular distinction paid her by England’s 
oldest colony. On the first day of this month 
Newfoundland issued a new three-cent stamp, 
which bears the effigy of Her Royal Highness. 
“Messrs. Whitfield; King & Co., the well-known 
importers of stamps, Ipswich, obligingly send 
us a. specimen of it. The likeness is unmis- 
takable, and as it is the first time the Princess 
of Wales has been portrayed on a postage 
stamp, every collector in the British Empire 
must secure this addition for his album. It is 
the third of a series of royal portraits to appear 
on the stamps of Newfoundland. The first two, 
the one-cent stamp with her Majesty’s portrait, 
and the two-cent with that of the Prince of 
of Wales, were issued in November last. The 
‘next will be a half-cent stamp with Prince 
Edward of York, and about the end of this 
year or the beginning of next a five-cent stamp 
will appear with the Duke of York’s portrait. 

* 


* * 


THE VaGABIES OF HysTERIA.—There came 
to Odessa, the other day, a citizen of Jalta (a 
seaport town of the Crimea) with his sick wife. 
He put himself in communication with the head 
physician of the Evangelical Hospital, Dr. 
Fricker (a native of Stuttgart), and told him his 
wife suffered from hysteria, and during the fits 
she had swallowed a variety of objects. The 
man of Jalta had taken his wife to the best 
physicians in Charkoff, Poltawa, Jalta, and, 
finally, had been advised to bring her to Odessa. 
She had, said he to Dr. Fricker, swallowed a 
fork, a teaspoon, nails, iron, and glass. After 
a thorough examination of the lady, Dr. Fricker 
decided the next day to perform an operation 
on her, and in her stomach found no fewer than 
thirty-seven objects, which he removed. Among 
the objects placed on view in the bureau of the 
hospital were a fork, a piece of iron three inches 
long and half an inch broad, two teaspoons, a 
needle, two nails three inches long, and some 
glass buttons. Murabile dictu! it is stated the 
woman will recover! Mrs. A—— married at 
seventeen ; has had eight boys and a girl—four 
boys and the girl still live. 


Lire in West Caina.—On September 5th, 
at the Hannah More Hall, Bristol, Mrs. 
Archibald Little, of Ching King, West China, 


exhibited and described a series of some seventy 
lime-light transparencies of the Upper Yangtse, 
and the Chinese border of the Thibet. Being 
on a visit to this country and staying at Blagdon 
Court, Mrs. Little obli her cousin, Miss 
Helen Blackburn, by arranging to show her 
remarkable collection of photographs to a 
Bristol and Clifton audience (the views having 
been taken by herself), the proceeds being 
devoted to the Woman's Suffrage Society. Mr. 
Little has recently opened up the Yangtse 
steam navigation, and Mrs. Little was, we 
believe, the first European woman to enter 
Chinese Thibet. The lecturer in an interesting 
manner pointed out in the pictures the most 
striking features of the lovely country she had 
visited, and spoke of the home life of the people, 
their superstitions and legends. Personally 
she was pleased with the Chinese people, but 
she felt that the only way to deal with them in 
international matters was for other countries to 
be very firm in their relations with the Chinese. 
e |e oe 


“Mixep”’ Batuina.—The Critic says: ‘“‘ The 
Bathing Committee of the Penarth District 
Council has vindicated its high ethical principles 
and at the same time made itself ridiculous 
under the following circumstances. The local 
Ladies’ Swimming Club, which is affiliated to 
that of the men, wished to learn water-polo, 
and having made some progress in the game, 
they received a challenge from the Cardiff Ladies’ 
Club. With a view to improving the play 
of the Penarth ladies, three male swimmers 
—all of whom took part in the inter- 
national contest at Belfast recently, and are 
gentlemen of unimpeachable respectabilit 
—were requested to act as coaches. 
gather that this arrangement was made with 
the full consent of the parents of the young 
ladies concerned, as the matrons in question 
were ‘nearly always present at the practices,’ 
none of which, I am told with great unction, 
took place, ‘ without the attendance of a married 
woman.’ What failed to shock the tender 
susceptibilities of a number of elderly ladies 
was, however, too much for the impudescent 
Chadbands of the District Council. They rose 
in all the strength of their manhood and 
membership, with the result that the projected 
match between the ladies of Cardiff and 
Penarth is off. 


Wir silence only as their benediction, 
od’s angels come, 
Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb. 


Yet we would say what every heart approveth,— 
Our Father’s will, 

Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth, 
Is mercy still. 


Not upon us or ours the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought ; 

The funeral anthem is a glad evangel ; 
The good die not! 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He has given ; 
They live on earth in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His Heaven. 
J.G. Whittier. 


* * * 


CHEERLESS CHILDHOOD.—I feel impelled to 
speak a word on behalf of the children. There 
are so many cheerless, unchildlike lives all 
around us that it is small wonder they grow 
into hardened and almost heartless men and 
women. I have in mind at present a mother 
of two little girls, aged four and six years, who 
when they are presented with a doll or other 
child’s toy, will lay it out of reach and sight, 
saying they can’t have it to play with until 
they are old enough to take care of it and not 
break it up. When that time comes they will 
not care for such childish toys, and what is the 
use in deferring pleasure? Now is the time to 
make them happy. We have no assurance of 
having the children, one, two, or three years 
hence. Mothers, be wise, and do not defer a 
single pleasure for a day only. Make the 
children happy while they ave children. The 
memories will make them happy in after life, 
when you, perhaps, are gone to rest 


A TARPORLEY GROOM IN 


TROUBLE. 


To hunting people all over the kingdom, 
Tarporley in Cheshire, with its ancient and 
celebrated hunt, is well known. The town is 
situated amid the prettiest pastoral scenery in 
the county, almost under the shadow of the 
historic Beeston Castle, with Peckforton Castle, 
the seat of Lord Tollemache, in close proximity. 

A Chester journalist, fond of rambling in 
the vicinity, in the course of his peregrinations, 
became acquainted with an affair that excited 
his curiosity, and forthwith made it a matter 
of further inquiry. The rumours all concerned 
a Mr. Adair, and at the White Hall, Tarporley, 
the reporter found Mr. Thomas Adair, a groom 
in the service of the owner of the property. 
He stated what had come to his ears, and the 
facts were not denied by Adair. 

Asked if he would furnish further details: 
‘‘ Man,” Adair answered, “I was just eaten up 
with rheumatism throughout my body. I was 
first attacked with neuralgia in the back of my 
head and the muscles of my neck; the pain 
was so great that I could get no sleep at nent, 
That was three years ago, and since then, my 
joints—knees, ankles, and elbows—have swollen 
to double their natural size. I am 84 years of 
age, married, with my wife and family in Scot- 
land, and I was advised to go back there, but I 
have been in my present service 12 years, and 
I didn’t want to abandon it.” 

“But you have not told me yet what cured 
you,” exclaimed the pressman. 

‘Cured me!” he exclaimed, in astonishment, 
as if I must have known all about it. ‘ Why, 
it was Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
I read about these pills in a book issued by 
the proprietors, and made up my mind at once 
to try them. I did so, and by the time I had 
taken the contents of one box I found myself 
very much better.”’ 

‘*'Well, and what then ? ” 

‘* What then,” he laughingly retorted. 
‘Why I went on, of course, with another box, 
and by the time I had taken three boxes I 
found myself perfectly cured. That was a few 
months ago, and I am now feeling myself 
better than ever 
I was in my life. 
I am certain 
that it was Dr. 
Williams’ Pink 
,, Pills that cured 
me, for I took 
other 


I have told you: 
it is all true, and 
thankful I am 
that I was led 
to try Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink 
Pills. I may 
tell you that m 
master, when he learnt how I became cured, 
expressed his astonishment and pleasure.” 

Mr. William Dagnall, the coachman in the 
same service, stated that he had known Mr. 
Adair over twelve years, who, until his recent 
illness, always had good health. Then he was 
afflicted with rheumatism all over him, but 
since taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills he is a 
different man altogether. 

There have been more cases of rheumatism 
cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills than any 
other disorder, except, perhaps, anwmia: both 
arise from the blood. These Pills (which are 
genuine only with full name, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and are sold by all 
chemists, and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com. 
pany, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. 
a box, or six boxes for 14s. 9d.) act directly on 
the blood, nerves, and spine, and thus it is that 
they are so famous for the cure of paralysis, 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, neuralgia, con- 
sumption, rickets, St. Vitus’ dance, and ner- 


{ vous headache. 
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CADBURY’ 


COCOA 
tABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererorne BEST 


“The Standard of Highest Purity.”— Lancet. 


“The favourite Cocoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. 


CADBURY’s COCOA 
is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
‘Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 

“Cocoa is in itself a perfect 
food, and requires no addition of 
drugs whatever.”— Dr. ANDREW 
Wutson, in the Illustrated London 
News. 


When asking for Cocoa insist 
on having CAOBURY’S—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as 
other Cocoas are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 


one interested in Nursing Metters should read 


whe NURSIN G RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny- 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


\ 


11, ADAM STREET, ‘STRAND, W.C. 


M ISS SA D LE R, | ee an AL pe MDME. VEICELE’S irene DEPOT & ACENCY. 


81, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 
High-Class Corsetiére, | All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept, 
eh : ABDOMINAL CORSEZ. 


Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
j Send for NUNSRRINE ABLE ‘WOOLS. 
Saw Je. dd 
“One of the most Set pee Corsetidres of the | vias eer y AniSo RREPTING B MACHINE Co, Ltd. 
present day veculiart Miss Sapuzs. 


post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


T[YPEWRITING and SHORTHAND Work 


studies eye —— with tn d dispatch. Authors’ MSS, 
figure br ts Eooainlly tu en with indies who | copied from is, 84. per (000 words. "Compan ay ee and ia Baskets 
ane ine ined to rol ou Sunday Times, May 8rd, | \ PUBLICATIONS. Fada, y oman p. SioNat, Ofce 30, Maiden- ar on 
1896. street, Stran on, 


Please Note C Apoanss to larger premises | 
seatecuent on-saaracae of busllnis 2 A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


| The information contained in this book to be 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., || ne nag weg gid 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W Nceciah 46 Sek MO peee te wale whut nea is | 
| thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some ; 
‘ may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
: i 


: for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
‘ness. The book can be had in envelope from Da. Anzimec nN, 
Box @, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., ip 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


ee AVERTED,’ 


Post Free, 2d. 


.A Pamphlet for Women, by Dr. MARY J. HALL- 
‘WILLIAMS (M.D. Boston), 5 Robert-street, 
Grosvenor-square, London. 


“THE WOMAN'S’ SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Funny, every Tinxesey 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., gpons paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
as stated above, addressed :— 


To ‘the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.c. 


———— 
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